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FOREWOED 

The partition of this work into " phases " is 
not to be confused with that of the war. With 
regard to the war itself, or rather the campaign 
in France, the reader is referred to Phase I., 
Oh. I. 
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CHAPTEE I 

THE PIKST DEVELOPMENTS IN THE BALKAN SEAT OP 

WAR AND THE GREAT MANCBUVRB WHICH GAVE 

VICTORY TO THE SERBS ON THE JADAR 

Having dealt with the campaigns of movement 
in the chief quarters of the war, one may turn, 
in a strategic history, to the secundary theatres, 
and survey those military developments in the 
Balkan Peninsula and other outlying regions 
which had a bearing on the general situation. 
The Balkan theatre which during the first phases 
of the conflict loomed large in the public gaze the 
while the issue — viz., the strategic issue — was be- 
ing decided elsewhere, requires consideration ow- 
ing to the political factor, and especially the diffi- 
culties that were set to the Entente Powers in 
those quarters. Besides this the Balkan cam- 
paigns, in the movement stages, present features 
of great interest to the strategic student. 
The war had ignited there through the provo- 
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cation of the Serbs by the Austro-Magyars and 
the consequent events resulting therefrom — the 
rejection by Serbia of the Teuton's excessive and 
bullying demands and the bombardment of Bel- 
grade by the Austrians. The demands of 
Austria, which were formulated on the pre- 
text of the Serajevo tragedy,* were of such 
character as to leave Serbia no choice be- 
tween war and humiliation; they were the 
last straw in the Dual Monarchy's Balkanic 
policy and provided an opening for the long pre- 
pared war in favour of Germanic hegemony. 
Thus the small and isolated Slavonic State was 
the stepping-stone to the great conflict and the 
subsequent position and developments afforded 
the Central Empires many opportunities for 
counteracting their disasters and disappoint- 
ments in the main spheres ; albeit at the outset 
their arms suffered resounding reverses at the 
hands of the under-rated and despised Serbs. 

The complexity of affairs in the Near East and 
the range of Teutonic influence in that direction 
provided convenient safety valves to the de 
pressed feelings rf)f the Kaiser's subjects, and Ger- 
many received powerful aid at critical junctures 
from the Turks and Bulgars, not to mention the 
clumsy action of the Allies themselves with re- 



*The assassination of Archduke Franz Ferdinand and his 
consort by a lunatic. 
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gard to the Eastern theatre. The disproportion- 
ate glamour, at the time, of Balkanic events 
and the wasting of reserves hj the Allies on 
Turkish soil, were among the chief causes of the 
prolongation of the war much beyond the de- 
cisive stage. 

We are here for the moment chiefly concerned 
with the doings of the Serbs, who scored so bril- 
liantly in the first phases, but who later, fell 
victims to the nefarious influence of crooked 
views and of obtuse and selfish politics. How well 
they behaved, those hardy and experienced war- 
riors, in the great struggle for national ideals of 
honour and freedom has been sufliciently dwelt 
on in all histories of the war. We may here view 
their more important achievements in the field 
of combat and draw equal attention to their foes' 
schemes. 

The Germanic plans of war as far as the Bal- 
kan theatre was concerned aimed at the estab- 
lishment of HohenzoUern and Hapsburg hege- 
mony, the more immediate or military goal being 
ihe Greek port of Salonika, the key to the Egean, 
the possession of which by the Central Empires 
would have given them sway over all the Balkans 
and provided them with a strong pivot of action 
in the Near East. Ere this goal was reached, 
however, the independent and uncompliant Serbs 
must be subdued or crushed, but no doubts ex- 
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isted in the minds of the aggressors of their 
power to bring about rapidly this accomplish- 
ment. The delinite annexation bv treaty viola- 
tion in 1909 of the (Slavonic provinces of Bosnia 
Herzegovina of which they were in occupation 
siace 1878 had placed the forces of the Dual 
Monarchy in a position of great advantage, for 
these forces, which were numerous and lacked 
nothing in matters of equipment, training, and 
organization, and were besides already mobi- 
lized and concentrated at the declaration of 
war, could act simultaneously on two sides 
of the small state — from the north across 
the Save and the Danube where the Serbian capi- 
tal lay in an awkward and exposed position, and 
from the west, across the Drina bevond which. 
eastwards, the mountains of the Tzer would pre- 
sent the only natural obstacle to the invaders on 
that side. Thus the problem, the solution of 
which had been carefully studied and planned 
by the Austrian staff and their Prussian advisers 
seemed a simple and easy one, and the more so as 
other factors of both strategic and political im- 
port were calculated to make the situation of 
Serbia a most difficult one, in fact, to place her 
in a position of helpless isolation. The Teutons 
felt sure of early Turkish and Bulgarian inter- 
vention in their favour, and of the mild acquies- 
cence of Greece to all their schemes ; and, lastlv. 
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their prospects in the main spheres looked so rosy 
to them at the time that such a small affair as the 
subjugation of the Serbs formed in their mind 
the kind of comfortable proposition which pro- 
vokes a smile on the face of the giant when he is 
called upon to lift a small weight. The would-be 
conquerors of Europe, who entertained not the 
slightest misgivings as regarded France or Russia 
could by no manner of means suppose for one 
instant that anything else in the shape of an 
opponent, and especially such a puny State as 
Serbia, would give them much trouble to subdue 
or conquer. The term : " punitive expedition " 
which they applied to their first endeavour in 
that quarter, characterised in the fullest manner 
the importance they attached to it as a technical 
task, and the supreme contempt with which they 
looked on their Balkan opponent ; and the choice 
of General Potorieck, an obscure officer of no 
social distinction or valued merit to command 
the said " punitive expedition," characterised it 
still better. This officer, whose plan of cam- 
[jaign was drawn for him by higher technicians- 
was asked to do no more than to follow the lines 
which were laid down for him, viz. : to occupy 
Serbia after the first blow and to wait there until 
reinforcements were sent to him, until, in fact, 
the crushing of France, which was calculated to 
be accomplished within a month, would set the 
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huge German armies completely free to act else- 
where.* 

The first plan for the Teutonic conquest of Ser- 
bia was based on the natural disposition of the 
Austrian forces north of the Danube and the 
Save, and in Bosnia Herzegovina, as already sug- 
gested, and also by the emplacement of the Serb 
capital, within easy and immediate reach of the 
aggressors. All this left them the choice of alter- 
natives in the mode of progression, as they could 
execute the main thrust or the covering move on 
either side. By attacking Belgrade and pushing 
on from there ; or by crossing the Drina under 
cover of a demonstration on the Danube, the 
Austrians were in a position to force strategic 
developments on their adversiaries. 

Either one of these two ways of opening the 
action offered equal opportunities, provided the 
execution was placed in capable hands. The only 
mistake, and a vital one at that, which the plan- 
ners committed was to select the more difficult 
alternative to be carried out by a General of little 
talent. Potorieck might have done better had he 
been set to execute the inverse move across the 



*General Potorieck's methods in his first campaign show distinct 
traces of a higher hand. His clumsiness in matters of detail, and 
his lack of personal initiative when in difficulties, as compared 
with the finely drawn lines of the general scheme of operations, 
can leave no doubt that he was not the originator of the plan 
he endeavoured to carry out. 
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Danube. The plan, the object of which was to 
outflank the Serbian forces from the west, was 
quite above his powers. But allowances must be 
made owing to the spirit in which the question 
was approached by the real authors of the 
scheme, who under-rated the Serbs and the abili- 
ties of their great leader, General Putnik, as 
they likewise under-rated the French and the 
abilities of the French leaders. 

General Putnik was no doubt misled by the 
demonstration on the Danube. The Austrian 
bombardment of Belgrade started as early as 
July 30, and spread gradually westwards and 
eastwards. The early concentration of the enemy 
opposite Shabatz, to the north of the Save, was a 
powerful one, and might easily have formed the 
basis of a general offensive on the part of the foe 
from the north. In fact, the first plan of concen- 
tration of the Serbian forces was carried out on 
the assumption, that the Austrians would strike 
on, and from, the Danube. Belgrade, in conse- 
quence, was almost completely evacuated, and 
the groups of Serbian divisions which formed the 
three armies under General Putnik were concen- 
trated between the rivers Kolubara and Morava, 
facing north, with their left on Valievo, and their 
right on and towards Semendria and Lazarevatz. 

When, however, the real direction of the Aus- 
trian thrust was known. General Putnik executed 
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m most masterlT fashion the right replv to that 
move. 

To appreciate fullv the grand simplicitT of 
that magnificent manceuvre. and the splendid 
and unexpected results it yielded, it is necessarv 
to know the scheme of strategic development on 
which the Austrian General was working. 

This scheme consisted in occupying the heights 
which line the Jadar Valley on both sides, and 
to force on the Serbs a seneral engagement on 
the low-lying ground beyond. The occupation of 
the heights was arranged to be timed with the 
crossing of the Save by flank columns which were 
to act from the north at Shabatz. Thus the 
enemy intended to catch their opponents in the 
act of deploying on unfavourable and uncovered 
positions, and it must be said in favour of this 
theme that had Potorieck been a better leader, or 
Putnik a less capable one. the Austro-Magyars 
would at the outset have scored a decisive victorj' 
on Serbian soil. 

Putnik's answer consisted in executing a 
rapid change of front, and in occupying swiftly 
the very heights from where the enemy intended 
to strike. In the carrying out of this move, it is 
true, he was helped by the accustomed slowness 
of his Austrian opponents, as well as by the won- 
derful endurance of his own troops, who were 
nearly all tried veterans of previous campaigns 
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and who executed tremeudous forced marches in 
the most intense heat of summer, but the fact re- 
mains that General Putnik's ability and quick- 
ness of mind was the main factor which brought 
about the undoings of the foe. Through the effi- 
cient manner in which the cross orders were 
drawn up and issued, the Serbian columns 
wheeled round from their original positions in 
perfect order and reached their appointed posts 
of combat in proper scheduled time. Thus the 
opening moves on both sides resolved themselves 
into a race for a position, with the odds in favour 
of the Serbians, for when the invading hordes 
from Bosnia issued across the frontier into the 
Jadar Vallej', they found their opponents ready 
for them in the above-mentioned positions, on a 
line stretching from the heights to the north of 
the Jadar, to Kostie in the south. The head- 
columns of the Serbs were in possession of the 
passes, and Putnik's main body was within reach 
of the key-positions ere the moving Austrians 
were aware that they had opponents in front of 
them at all. 

Thus the general action opened sooner than the 
Austrians expected, and on unfavourable ground 
for them. , Their commander, albeit he lost his 
head, did attempt to make the best of the prema- 
ture and excessive deployment his opponent's re- 
ply had forced upon them ; and the northern force 
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at Shabatz hurried its action to better the situa- 
tion in the south ; but it can be said with cer- 
tainty that the battle was won for Serbia before 
it began, that is, directly Putnik's counter- 
manoeuvre had reached accomplishment. The 
Austrians were gradually involved in a set of dis- 
connected actions which spread confusion 
amongst them, and which resulted in their dis- 
comfiture and complete rout. Their rear columns 
which were still on the march when the action 
began got hopelessly entangled with the ad- 
vanced forces, and supports in all parts were only 
brought up piecemeal to the scene of action. Such 
were the effects of Putnik's masterly counter- 
manceuvre, a counter-manoeuvre which, it must 
be noted, enabled him to score a first-rate victory 
with worn out troops against a superior army of 
fresher and better equipped units ; for the Aus- 
trians were no less" than five complete army 
corps, and had executed no forced marches. 

Xot five days after the opening operations, the 
western Austrian divisions were dispersed, and 
sent flying in all directions (August 20th) and, 
soon after, the northern force lost its pivot at 
Shabatz and retreated across the Save, the vic- 
tory yielding to the Serbs over 4,000 prisoners, 
some 70 cannon, and an immense amount of 
material and munitions, the total casualties of 
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the foe being computed at 30,000, whilst the vic- 
tors only lost, all told, 18,000 men. 

Such a success might well have proved the end 
of Austria's action in that quarter had the situ- 
ation of Serbia been more favourable and had 
her resources in material and man-power been 
greater. But the small nation, although they 
had won valuable experience in former wars, had 
been at the same time much tried by them. Their 
military resources were mostly imported, and 
were scanty at that. They were on the alert 
on their other frontiers, and had to make pro- 
vision against possible, and probable interven- 
tions against them. A resolute and sustained 
counter-offensive, such as was expected from 
them after their great victory on the Jadar, 
would have been a risky and probably a suicidal 
affair, as was indicated by subsequent events. 
But the factor which had brought victory to their 
flags it must be said was not known, or taken 
count of, at the time. Serbia's well-wishers be- 
sides had little data as to her opponents' re- 
sources; and they could not foresee the terrible 
scourge which deprived her shortly of the bulk of 
her available reserves. Her successes were due 
chiefly to the abilities of her general staff. In a 
trial of strength pure and simple, she would 
have been overwhelmed at the first attempt. 
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CHAPTER II 

SERBIA'S SECOND VICTORY : BATTLE OF THE KOLUBAEA 

AND THE BRILLIANT MANCBUVRE BY WHICH THE 

AUSTRIAN'S WERE ONCE MORE OUTWITTED 

After the battle of August 19th-25th the Ser- 
bians, elated by their victory and anxious to put 
an end to the bombardment of their capital which 
had been proceeding almost without intermis- 
sion since Jul.y 30th, performed a deconcentra- 
tion of their forces and gathered them up along 
the Save, which they crossed on September 5th- 
6th from a point opposite Mitrovitza, in hostile 
territory, to Obrenavatz. This manoeuvre was 
the result of the diplomatic pressure which was 
put on Serbia to induce her to follow up her suc- 
cess ; it was the starting point of her subsequent 
disappointments and miseries, for it gave the 
Austrians an opportunity of repeating their first 
endeavour in more favourable conditions. Herein 
we find one of those numerous concrete examples 
of the inability of contemporaneous politicians 
to grasp the true aim of strategy as well as the 
general scope of the war. 

15 
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In the general scope of the war against the 
aggressor nations, who possessed so many 
advantages, the Serbs with their limited 
resources, and with dangers threatening them 
on all sides, should not have been called 
upon to plav more that a passive role. 
A thorough preparation and fortification of 
the ground along their northern and western 
frontiers would have spared them invasion and 
further sacrifices from that side. The enemy 
strong and resourceful as he was, would have 
dashed his head in vain against that barrier ; he 
would have been dealt with in the same manner 
as he was being dealt with in France ; at worst 
the Serbs would not have found themselves in 
such plight as they were in the hour of their 
greatest trial. The brotherly Montenegrins 
joined them fairly soon, it is true, and the in- 
tervention was an incentive to active operations ; 
but what appreciable difference it could make as 
to the internal management and resources of the 
Central Empires one fails to see. At best, the 
20,000 odd and scantily equipped Montenegrin 
Mountaineers could nibble away on a small 
sector of the front in Bosnia. No action on their 
part could have been effective in counteracting 
the Teutonic endeavours against Serbia. 

The Serbians then, after the Tzer or the battle 
of the Ja-dar as it is also called, crossed the Save 
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into Austrian territoi'y with the object of reap- 
ing the fruits of their victory, or, at least, to 
force away the enemy from striking reach of 
their capital, Belgrade.* The movement in itself 
which carried the divisions of the Serbian 1st 
Army (General Boyovitch) almost as far as Sem- 
lin, and beyond Mitrovitz, was executed with 
wide-awake, cautious deliberation, as was evi- 
denced by the perfect order in which in conse- 
quence of the enemy's counter-move they were 
brought back in rapid retreat across the river 
soon afterwards. 

The Austrian counter-move was a repetition 
of their first endeavour. On September 10th- 
11th, when the Serbians were on the point of 
entering Semlin, fresh Austrian forces in large 
numbers crossed the Drina Once again. General 
Putnik made the same reply, but not, naturally 
with the same prospects. On the first occasion 
he had to deal with an over-confident and unwary 
foe; and also, the operation which consisted in 
changing front from the Kolubara-Morava line 
to the Jadar, was simpler and of more easy 



*A more ambitious project has been attributed by some 
chroniclers of the war to General Putnik, according- to them he 
aimed at contributing to the pressure the Russians were exercising 
at the time on the Austrians in Galicia (battle of Lemberg). 
That the news of the first Russian victories cheered the Serbians 
there is no denying ; but that this should have led such a thorough 
technician as General Putnik to enter on a foolhardy and ill 
advised enterprise is more than doubtful. 
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execution than the retrograde and pivoting move- 
ment across the Save. The Austrians, in better 
order this time and also in larger numbers than 
before, reached their battle positions in fairly 
good time ; they could not occupy them all, for 
the Serbs were swift again and succeeded in get- 
ting hold of the key of the region, the wooded 
and hilly district between Krupani and the 
Drina. This and their employment of siege tac- 
tics on rapidly organised ground, enabled them 
to put up a successful fight for near six weeks. 
But the conditions which had made them vic- 
torious in the former instance were now non- 
existant; nor were their hastily-erected fortifi- 
cations solid enough to withstand the battering 
of the foe. The Austrians, made wiser by their 
first fiasco, had somehow expected the line of 
action the Serbians took ; they had brought with 
them a formidable material, and they set to their 
task in a more deliberate and composed 
manner than on the former occasion. Be- 
sides this, a new menace was developing 
for the Serbs in the north, strong hostile 
columns having forced the crossings of the Save 
between Obrenavatz and Belgrade. 

In such conditions General Putnik's decision 
to abandon his positions and to retreat was, 
therefore, inevitable; but with the coolness of 
mind which is characteristic of great leaders 
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acting under the stress of unfavourable events, 
the distinguished Serbian commander elaborated 
a fresh scheme to bring about the discomiiture of 
the foe. 

To understand the working out of this 
scheme and appreciate thoroughly its develop- 
ments, it is helpful to bear in mind that to every 
move in war there is a reply, and that provided 
the moral of an army is not affected or its organi- 
sation impaired, there is no situation, however, 
unfavourable, that cannot be retrieved by fore- 
sight. (This, of course, only applies to campaigns 
of movements as distinctive from siege ones, 
where the only effective force is moral action.) 
Serbia was fortunate in this instance in possess- 
ing a general who was endowed with the supreme 
quality of foresight, and who, therefore, was 
capable of shaping a strategic answer in the very 
midst of action. 

When General Putnik broke off the combat in 
the western mountains, the elated Austrians p ur- 
sued him closely and endeavoured, by means of 
flank action, to envelop his forces. These forces 
reached their original line of concentration be- 
tween the Kolubara and the Morava on Novem- 
ber 12th, the Austrian pressure on that line 
starting almost immediately, on November 15th. 

The Serbian positions were strong, as they 
had been prepared at the opening of the war in 
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view of an attack from the north; so, in spite 
of the fact that the somewhat clumsily-handled 
1st Army on the left was driven back by the foe 
near Uzitsha and that thus the Serbian communi- 
cations were threatened in the south, General 
Putnik would nevertheless have held his ground 
with success on the Lazarevatz-Valievo-Uzitsha 
front. The objection against this, however, was 
that in her isolated situation Serbia could little 
afford to establish a siege front inside her terri- 
tory—and then there was the possibility of a 
strategic success such as General Putnik had 
thought of and planned. The Lazarevatz-Valievo 
line, therefore, was only held temporarily by le- 
stricted portions of the Serbian forces, whilst 
behind this effective screen thus cunningly 
spread out, the bulk of the troops continued their 
retrograde movement to positions further in the 
rear. When, on November 28th, the latter were 
securely occupied, the rear elements who were 
engaged in delaying the enemy, retired, and fell 
back in good order on their supports. The Aus- 
trians were thus left in undisputed possession of 
the more advanced line, which gave them the im- 
pression that they had won a victory, and that 
they had nothing more to do now than to pursue 
a defeated and demoralised adversary. 

Their western columns joined the northern 
ones which advanced from Belgrade on Decern- 
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ber 2nd, and with no further misgivings as to 
their ultimate prospects they pushed coniidently 
southwards with the intention of crossing the 
Lower Morava, and of entering Kragujevatz in 
a day or two. 

As General Putnik had rightly surmised, they 
soon found themselves in a similar situation to 
that which had brought disaster upon them in 
the first encounter on the Jadar. 

Their front was too widely extended and they 
were not prepared to meet with resolute opposi- 
tion. Ere they became aware of the true state 
of affairs, they were fiercely attacked by the 
Serbs, who were in a position now to deal at ease 
with their surprised adversary. The Austrian 
columns once more became entangled, the 
generals had no time to prepare and combine 
movements, nor to organise the defence of the 
ground they had just occupied. All this had 
been foreseen by Marshal Putnik. 

On the Suvabor heights, the 1st Serbian Army, 
now under the talented General Mischitch, broke 
the Austrian right; then the 3rd Army, under 
General Sturm, drove in the enemy's centre 
near Vlaska. Again, like at Shabatz, the north- 
ern hostile forces tried to retrieve the day by in- 
tense and hurried action on the Serbian right, 
but the success of the 1st Serbian Army in the 
south was decisive, it sealed the fate of the foe ; 
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the credit of the victory being given to General 
Mischitch, who was created a marshal (vovoide) 
on account of it ; although the merit of the suc- 
cess of the operations as a whole, naturally be- 
longs to Marshal Putuik. 

On December 10th the discomfited and roughly 
handled Austrians were in headlong flight along 
the whole front, and on December 15th they were 
driven in confusion across the Drina and the 
Save, leaving in the hands of the victors some 
40.000 prisoners. 133 field guns, 71 machine guns, 
and a quantity of other material, the number of 
their slain for the latter battles alone being com- 
puted at 60.000. Thus ignominiously for the 
Central Empires, ended the second Austrian in- 
vasion of Serbia ; the fresh victory being due to 
the same cause which had brought about the un- 
doing of the foe in other quarters : the strategic 
genius of the leaders of the defence. 
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THE THIRD SERBIAN CAMPAIGN AS VIEWED IN ITS 
TRUE LIGHT^ VIZ : AS A SUCCESSFUL OPERATION FOR 
THE EVACUATION OP A PARTLY SURROUNDED POSITION. 

General Putnik's second victory was, as we have 
seen, a remarkable achievement. It illustrated 
even better than the first the superiority of 
strategy over the material side of war, of intel- 
lect over brute force. 

In this sense the battle of the Kolubara was — 
on a smaller scale — another battle of the Marne, 
where troops in retreat turned upon and over- 
threw more numerous and better equipped 
opponents. 

Serbia nevertheless failed to reap the profits of 
her hard won successes, but this, it must be 
pointed out, through no fault of her own. Nor 
does the fact detract from the value of strategic 
science, as even in the less fortunate events of 
the subsequent campaign, the Serbian forces 
owed their safety chiefly to the cleverness of their 
great commander and the efi&ciency of his staff. 
On the contrary the study of the third Serbian 

4 
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campaign makes it patent that a thorongh knoT-,- 
ledge of the art of war is the strongest weapon, 
and that nothing can prevail against well-led 
forces. Serbia during that campaign was prar- 
tically isolated: she was exhausted partly by he.- 
former efforts, but mainly by the typhoid epi- 
demic which destroyed her reserves :* and she 
was attacked this time on two sides, and in con- 
ditions which in an ordinary way should have 
led to the annihilation or total snrrender of her 
forces. Yet she succeeded in weathering the 
storm and in extricating the bulk of her troops, 
and, in doing so. in inflicting heavy losses on her 
determined and formidable opponents. The Teu- 
tonic-Bulgar plan which aimed at the envelop- 
ment of the Serbian forces was baulked from the 
start, and the foes' venture ended in disappoint- 
ment. Serbia was indeed overrun, like Belgium 
and Poland; but this was not the object of 
General Mackensen, the eminent leader, who re- 
placed Potorieckt on the Serbian front, nor of the 
Bulgarian staff who worked in unison with Mm. 
These men. knowing the internal plight of Ser- 



* The victims of this scoure^e "n'hich broke out during' the 
winter of 1914-15 were computed at 200,000. 

+ It is curious to obsen'e that General Potorieck was not 
deprived of his command until the 3rd S'^rbian campaign. He 
was however merely a figiarehead and it was feared lest his desti- 
tution after the battle of the Jadar might lower the prestige of 
the Austrian Staff. The battle of the K-^lubara and other disasters 
compelled the Austro-Germans to abandon the policy. 
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bia and the tremendous advantages which they 
enjoyed over her in matters of equipment, re- 
serves, and lastly, but not least, in strategic 
position, worked away in the confident expecta- 
tion of a complete military success ; that is, in 
the speedy capture of the Serbian Army, and 
judging by material considerations only, there is 
no doubt that the task was not at all above their 
powers, and that, therefore, they were reason- 
ably justified in their expectations.* 

Serbia, as has been said, was practically iso- 
lated. Turkey, impressed by the ill-timed 
modesty and the pusillanimity of the Allied 
Press and Governments, had intervened in 
favour of Germany ; a pro-Teuton rising had oc- 
curred in Albania ; Italy, it is true, had joined 
the Entente, but she had found herself obliged to 
concentrate the bulk of her forces against Aus- 
tria on the Isonzo and in the Trentino. Finally. 
Britain was using her first available reserves in 
the Dardanelles. 

Ere any Allied force could reach the sphere of 
action in the Balkans, the enemy's task would 
be accomplished. The Serbian Army would be 
no more, and the Teutons would have a decisive 
victory to their credit, not to mention the effect 
the event might have in weakening the Allies on 

*With regard to the delusions which were entertained amongst 
the Allies on this point, see Appendix. 
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the main fronts ; a calculation which formed the 
ultimate object of the German staff (see in Phase 
III. what has been said of German preparations 
for attack at Verdun). 

As regards means, the Austro-Bulgars had a 
crushing superiority, both in the number of com- 
batants and in material of war. The troops 
which acted under Mackensen, and his lieu- 
tenants Kovess and Gallwitz, on the Danube, 
were 150,000 strong. This force which was de- 
scribed in the Allies" Press as an army 
of Germans.* included two German divisions, 
the presence of which stiffened consider- 
ably the moral of the Austrians : the Bulgars, 
under General Boyadshiveff numbered nearly 
300,000, and, needless to point out, the latter were 
not only fresh and perfectly equipped, but like 
the Serbs, they had had experience in previous 
campaigns against the Turks and against Serbia 
herself. 

To oppose such an army the Serbs had, all 
told, 240,000 men, and no available reserves to 
fall back upon. But the strongest point in f av- 



* It is a curious fact that at this time, when the " invincible " 
GermaJi forces pitted against Serbia were computed at ;; to 400,000 
in the Allies press (not counting Austrian and Bulgars'), the 
Serbs in their partially surrounded position were expected to 
make a successful stand, and the slender contingfents of the 
Allies in Macedonia were expected to make a victorious advance 
on Sofia! These silly expectations not having been fulfilled, the 
Allies' operations were described as having failed. (See 
Appendix A.) 
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our of the foe, was the strategic position ; and no 
doubt on this, more than anything else, the latter 
calculated to carry their endeavour to complete 
fruition. 

It is not necessary to insist on the obvious side 
of the position , as it was quite clear that before 
the actual opening of these fresh operations the 
Serbs were already partially surrounded, and 
their lines of communications were threatened at 
vital points. The only proposition that the Ser- 
bian staff could then take into consideration as 
an answer to the enemy's plan, was the with- 
drawal of the Serbian Army to some position of 
safety ; this proposition the higher councils of the 
Allies fell in with, as by no manner of means 
could any other alternative have been adopted ; 
and it was lucky that in spite of the pressure of 
unenlightened opinion on the Governments of 
the Entente, nothing was done to enable the 
Serbs to adopt a plan of resistance on their own 
territory. The British and French forces under 
Generals Sarrail and Mahon, which, with the 
unreliable acquiescence of Greece, were des- 
patched to, and were landed, in October, at Salo- 
nika, had no other mission than to ease matters 
in favour of the Serbs' withdrawal movement. 

These Allied forces consisted at the time, of 
one British division from the Dardanelles, and 
half-a-dozen French regiments, and thus they 
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barely totalled 30,000 men. They were moreover 
called upon to act in some haste in difficult and 
partially hostile territory, and at a considerable 
distance from an improvised base of operation. 
The loud vented hopes which their co-operatioji 
elicited from many quarters, were therefore pre- 
posterous and childish in the extreme, not to use 
a stronger expression, and went far towards 
causing unjustified disappointment in the Allies' 
camp, and thus of increasing the prestige of the 
enemy; such is the danger of viewing military 
operations from the popular, or non-technical 
side. The warrantable, but unfulfilable, desires 
of the multitude, which were so cruelly played 
upon by imaginative and misinformed correspon- 
dents, formed yet another element of pro-Teuton 
propaganda at the end of the Serbian movement, 
for this movement was viewed by the Allies them- 
yolves as a disaster, and not, as it really was, as 
a successful operation. 

Even long after tho event, and when there was 
no longer any necessity for bluffing the foe, too 
much importance was attached to the Allies' 
landing at Salonika in j)articular, and the Bal- 
kan theatre of war in general, and crooked 
opinions were entertained which helped the 
enemy to transform his military disappointment 
into a resounding victory. But to dwell on this 
point would be only repeating what has been so 
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often said before as regards events in other quar- 
ters of the struggle ; one may condense the ques- 
tion by stating that the Teutonic Empires derived 
the greatest advantages from their central posi- 
tion, and the political juggiings in their op- 
ponents' camp. 

As to the Serbian operation itself. 

General Putnik did not attempt to keep his po- 
sitions. There was only one answer to the con- 
centric attack of more numerous and better 
equipped foes : io ■withdraic; and this he started 
to do forthwith in a manner so as to run the mini- 
mum risks, and to keep unimpaired the moral of 
his troops. 

By adroit manoeuvring he misled the enemy. 

In the north he planned no serious opposition 
to Mackensen, but transformed his action there 
into a desultory dispute for local positions. The 
Teutons who had forced the crossings of the 
Danube and the Save and emerged into Serbia 
from Bosnia, exerted their powers to bring the 
Serbs to a general or parallel fight, in order to 
ease the task of the Bulgarians in the east and 
south, and thus enable the latter to surround the 
Serbs from that side. Against the Bulgars, who 
advanced along the lines of the Vardar, the 
Lower Morava, and the Tzervode, General 
Putnik concentrated his parrying blows, the 
while the Anglo-French forces from Salonika 
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threatened the Bulgar flank from the Lower Var- 
dar. Meantime, and whilst the enemy strove 
in vain to accomplish his enveloping movement, 
the Serbian rear elements were being rapidly de- 
concentrated towards Albania and the Adriatic 
coast, where Italian contingents were in readi- 
ness to lend further support to General Putnik's 
movement (December, 1915). 

The forward positions were also evacuated in 
good time, some of the more advanced elements 
having naturally to be sacrificed for the general 
benefit of the operation. Thus the assailants 
were made to pay the heaviest toll for their un- 
pro6table attempt, and when at the end of two 
months they were in occupation of the whole of 
Serbia, they could only claim an empty and in- 
conclusive victory, which, moreover, judged 
from its technical aspect, was no victory at all, 
since neither of its objects had been attained. 
The Serbian Army had evaded the grasp of its 
foes, and it lay in security in the island of Corfu ; 
and what was still more important the Allies" 
front had not been weakened in France, as the 
enemy had expected and hoped it would be. 
Nothing more had been done for Serbia by Bri- 
tain or France than was strictly necessary ; and 
in the centre of the struggle in France, the de- 
feated and besieged aggressors had no prospects 
whatever. Their abortive stroke in Serbia, it 
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must be pointed out, had a salutory effect on the 
Allies' scheme of war; for it led the latter to 
abandon the forlorn hope of punishing the Turks 
by way of the Dardanelles, and compelled 
Britain to distribute the troops which were thus 
liberated between Salonika and her front line in 
North Prance, the latter area thus fittingly be- 
coming the chief basis of the British organisa- 
tions against Germany. 

A word in conclusion may be added as to the 
Serbian troops themselves after their great or- 
deal. There was no better illustration of the real 
character of their achievement than the one they 
gave ten months later in the Macedonian quar- 
ter. There, to the number of nearly 100,000, they 
formed, under Marshal Mischitch, part of Sar- 
rail's left wing in the operations which synchro- 
nised with the Rumanian campaign ; and with 
the greatest vigour they broke the Bulgarian 
front on a difficult and strongly fortified terrain, 
thus winning the great victory which compelled 
the enemy to evacuate Monastir (November, 
1916). They were flanked, it is true, by other 
Allies ; and they were, as to numbers, the more 
substantial portion of Sarrail's forces ; but the 
efficiency and spirit they exhibited and the man- 
ner in which they stormed, across two mountain 
ranges, positions which were deemed impreg- 
nable, made it patent they were invincible. 
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The evacuation of Serbia (a calamity in itself, 
but inevitable) was due to the geographical posi- 
tion as well as to the effects of a clumsy policy, 
but it was not the result of any defect in the 
military sense. 
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CHAPTER IV 

THE CHARACTER AND REAL EFFECTS OP THE 
ITALIAN OPERATIONS* 

After the Serbian campaigns the next set of 
operations to come under consideration in a 
general history of the war are those which 
heralded the entry of a fresh opponent against 
the Central Powers in 1915. Italy broke the 
bonds that had held her to the Teutonic combin 
ation and at the moment the Austro-Germans. 
under brilliant leadership, were out-manoeuvring 
the Grand Duke Mcholas in the Carpathians 
and on the Galician plains, she launched a con- 
siderable and well- organised army against Aus- 
tria. Her action had — and could have — little 
efEect strategically or politically, but materially 
it contributed powerfully to the results of the 
siege war — heavy losses were entailed on the 



* The Italian operations were not originally embodied in tlie 
synopsis of "Germany in Defeat" but as the developments of 
the siege war for certain reasons had to come under consideration 
it was found the work would not be complete without them. The 
same applies to the campaigns in the Balkans. 
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enemy by Italy's action, both directly and in- 
directly — directly, because it increased the diffi- 
culties of the Central Powers in their internal 
manipulations and enlarged their demands for 
pure dynamic action ; and indirectly, because it 
eased the task of the French leaders in their own 
combinations, as it set their minds at rest with 
regard to their Alpine frontier and released 
therefrom a number of French units for employ- 
ment in the active zone. 

From another point it cannot be said the par- 
ticipation of Italy did much — in fact anything — 
towards the attainment of the Allies leaders' 
chief object, viz. : the demoralisation of the 
enemy ; but it undoubtedly reinforced the higher 
ideals the Allies were fighting for. By severing 
her ties with her shady and overbearing partners 
in the Triple Alliance, the Italian nation re- 
affirmed her mental allegiance with the demo- 
cratic principles which, by the hand of Gari- 
baldi, had secured her independence and unity. 
Still the stronghold of strong reactionary forces, 
Italy had awakened to the intestine dangers she 
would run by remaining neutral. Ee-assured 
by the Marne ; elated by the conspicuous prowess 
of some of her sons on the French front, and 
stirred by the eloquent appeals of her national 
writer and poet, d'Annunzio, Italy threw down 
the gauntlet, and took up arms. Her avowed 
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object was to deliver from bondage those of her 
kindred who groaned under the yoke of her an- 
cient oppressors. Her part was really greater 
and nobler than that, for by the side of her Latin 
sister, she vindicated Mediterranean civilisation, 
of which in Roman days she had been the cradle. 
The bravery of her troops and the talent of their 
commanders dispelled for ever widespread de- 
lusions which were entertained as to her worth 
and her military efficiency, and the quiet non- 
theatrical character of her doings in the war de- 
stroyed other fallacies which were current on 
the southern temperament. 

From their very nature, however, the Italian 
operations in a strategic work do not need exten- 
sive treatment ;* to understand them it is only 
necessary to know, firstly : that there were two 
chief centres of activity on the Italian front, the 
Valley of the Adige below Trent, and that of the 
Isonzo around the Austrian fortress of Gorizia ; 
secondly, the situation of the belligerents at the 
outset and during various periods of the war. As 
to this : the Italian armies took the field in 1915 
at a moment when Austria had suffered defeat 
in Serbia, and was heavily engaged against Rus- 
sia. Italy then enjoyed freedom of movement 
and superiority of numbers from the start. To 



* See what has been said on this point in the chapter on 
' Secundary operations " in Phase III. 
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counter-balance this, Austria having foreseen 
Italy's action, was fully prepared for it, a situ- 
ation which somewhat neutralised Italy's power 
of action. The Carnic and Tyrolese frontiers 
were already elaborately fortified, and the enemy 
forces were distributed in view of untoward de- 
velopments on that side. The marked unpopu- 
larity of the Giolitti Cabinet, the ineffective 
policy of Prince Btilow and the wave of patriotic 
enthusiasm which swept the Italian Peninsula 
at d'Annunzio's impressive voice, had been of 
sufficient warning to the Teutons. To the advan- 
vantages of thorough preparation that the Aus- 
triahs enjoyed, one must add their ten months of 
experience in mountain warfare as well as their 
close adhesion to their efficient Allies, the Ger- 
mans. The not, as yet, experienced troops of 
Italy had to operate, so to speak, in the dark, in 
a broken, rugged, and mountainous country, 
over an expanse of ground which is far greater 
than is warranted by a glance at the map. It 
was those difficulties which forced Italy to con- 
fine the bulk of her efforts to that region. It 
mattered really little what the strength of the 
opposing forces was in numbers. The troops 
under General Cadorna consisted in four armies 
of about 150,000 to 160,000 combatants each, but 
in the conditions of modern siege-war on such a 
terrain numeric force in itself is quite a second- 
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ary factor, (^aclorna might have had double the 
amount aud fared uot much better. Those, there- 
fore, who looked to theatrical developments ou 
those i^a-ounds were doomed to disappointment. 

Thus at the start matters were more or less 
equalised, and the Italian campaign having 
opened at the siege period of the war, assumed 
immediately the character of a struggle for posi- 
tions and moral supremacy. Large efforts were 
confined to the two above-mentioned regions, and 
it is those efforts, which were chiefly tactical in 
character, which formed the substance of the 
Austro-Italian operations. 

Cadorna's scheme was to dominate the line of 
the Isonzo and to capture the positions beyond, 
which covered the communications of the Aus- 
trians with the port of Trieste on the one side, 
and with the Tyrol on the other, his object being 
to compel the Austrians to evacuate the Trentino 
and the Tyrol, as well as their commanding base 
on the Adriatic. Needless to say, at an earlier 
period, this object could have been achieved, 
rapidly, and at small cost. 

At the time of the undertaking, however, the 
achievement was only of remote possibility, if 
not actually imp'ossible altogether. There was 
as much chance, for instance, of the Italians 
reaching Trieste as of the Austrians reaching 
Bologna. 
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Austria, it must be noted, had recovered from 
her defeats in Galicia and in Serbia in 1914, and 
she had strengthened and garrisoned her posi- 
tions all along the Italian frontier. Strategic 
opportunities are not often regained, and thus 
Italy had a hard and difficult task before her. 

During the first year of these operations, Aus- 
tria being heavily engaged once more in Serbia 
and against Russia, preserved a passive attitude 
on her Western front. She had no scheme of de- 
fence, except the holding of her positions ; and 
the Italians, although they scored heavily in 
actual fighting, did no more than gnaw into the 
Austrian advanced lines of entrenchments. The 
results, as compared with what had been ex- 
pected of the Italians, were not of the showy 
kind, and their somewhat limited character was 
set down to various shortcomings of equipment 
the troops under Cadorna were said to be suffer- 
ing from ; a criticism which was just as much out 
of keeping with the actual conditions as when 
the same statement was made with regard to the 
course of affairs on the French front, and which 
naturally helped, like every other current belief, 
to keep the moral factor on the side of the 
Teutons. 

In the second year (1916) the Austrians having 
settled into stationary local warfare in the Rus- 
sian and Balkanic zones, gathered reinforce- 
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ments against their fresh oppoueuts, and under 
the inspiration of the Cierman leaders and the 
previous and partially successful campaign in 
Galicia and Poland, undertook a somewhat am- 
bitious manoeuvre against Italy. This was the 
so-called " offensive " in the Trentino, which up- 
set the nerves of so many people at the time 
amongst the Allies, and was from that point of 
view comparable to the preceding German at- 
tacks at Verdun. It would be dififtcult to assign 
a particular and definite object to this operation 
except in the realm of politics ; but seeing that 
it was concurrent with the naval move off Jut- 
land, one may class it in the order of " mental 
diversions." A theme on military lines never- 
theless had to be followed, since no undertaking 
can be planned or any experiment attempted 
without a technical basis or assumption to work 
upon ; in other words, the leaders were to assume 
a particular attitude and pursue a certain line 
of action, regardless of actual results in the field, 
aJid the politicians and the people at the helm of 
public affairs were to do the rest. The enemy 
knew his business and his situation too well not 
to realise that he had more to expect from the 
outside effects than from any concrete achieve- 
ment on the spot. 
The military theme aimed purely at counter- 
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acting the Italians' progress in one zone by 
threatening their communications in the other. 
The forces under Cadorna had been grouped 
so as to avoid the very difficult and unpromising 
ground of manoeuvre below Trent and to bring 
the bulk of these forces to act on the line of the 
Isonzo, where a first-rate fortress, Gorizia, and 
a set of useful positions lay within easy striking 
distance in favourable conditions. This grouping 
or concentration had already yielded a certain 
amount. The advanced lines of the Austrians 
and even those on the slopes of the Carso plateau, 
which protected Gorizia from the south, had 
fallen to the Italians, and the fortress was being 
gradually encircled in a grip of iron. Its loss to 
the enemy was, at the time, almost a foregone 
conclusion, but unless the said enemy had found 
himself in a different spirit from that he was in, 
or he was totally short of means for counter 
action, he was more or less committed, if only for 
mental ends, to attempt some kind of relieving 
operation. To fail to do so would have been, on 
his part, to admit defeat. His leaders, however, 
belonged to too thorough a school of strategics to 
endeavour to relieve the beleaguered place by 



* The relief of a beleaguered position or fortress by direct action 
is a mistake which has often been perpetrated in war. It 
invariably causes disaster to the relieving- force. Amongst the 
more patent examples in modern campaigns one may mention 
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direct action,* hence their choice of the Trentino 
for the execution of their plan. 

Whether a similar result to what had been 
achieved against Eussia, in 1915, was contem- 
plated by the enemy is a matter of pure conjec- 
ture, but that the undertaking against Italy was 
modelled on the Gorlice battle there can be no 
doubt ; and in that respect it can be said that 
had the conditions been the same on both sides 
as they were in Western Galicia, in May, 1915, 
the Italian forces would have suffered defeat. 

The conditions, however, were quite different. 
The line of the Isonzo where the Italians were 
active, was not the Carpathians; the Valleys of 
the Adige and the Brenta, below Trent, are not 
those of the Dunajec, the Biala, and the Eopa ; 
and the Italian forces although concentrated 
chiefly for offensive operations on the Isonzo, 
were more evenly distributed along the whole 
front than those of the Grand Duke had been at 
the end of the Carpathians battles in 1915 ; and 
the various sectors of the Italian front were con- 
nected by an excellent system of communica- 
tions. Finally, the Austrians were not the Ger- 



Sedan, which was the outcome of a direct march for the relief of 
Metz ; the Tugela and Spion Kop in the last Boer war ; and the 
battle of Teiissu in the Mandchourian campaign, the defeat of the 
movement which was imposed on general Kuropatkin by political 
interference for the relief of Port Arthur. 
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mans, and their leader, Archduke Eugene, was 
no Mackensen.* 

In one particular, however, the Austrian plan 
— or rather its mode of execution — was an im- 
provement on the Gorlice one : the tlank attack 
on the Maggio, near Borgo, on May 24:th-26th, 
was not hurried or pressed unduly, which showed 
that the enemy had learnt something from his 
clumsy stroke on the Dunajec (see Phase III). 
Cadorna, however, either from lack of immediate 
means, or from caution, was not tempted to hold 
the positions on which the enemy wished to nail 
him. Ably seconded by a masterful tactician, 
General Pecori-Giraldi, who took over the com- 
mand of the 1st Army in the Trentino, he with- 
drew methodically his advanced troops behind 
the Vallarsa and on the plateau of the Sette 
Communi, the while a freshly formed army (the 
5th Army) was gathered in the plains behind 
(June lst-3rd). When the enemy, having fairly 
spent himself, reached the Pasubio-Asiago line, 
reinforcements were gradually brought to play 
on his wings ; and Cadorna, feeling secure, and 
with superior numbers at hand, evolved a plan 
for a shattering counter blow. 



* This by no means implies that Mackensen would liave 
succeeded where his Austrian colleague failed, as an offensive en 
the Italian front was impracticable except with regard to a political 
object. 
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Thus ;it the very moment when the world was 
ringing with the Teutonic achievements and. well 
meaning if deluded Allies were trembling with 
apprehension, the Italian command had the situ- 
ation well in hand and they were in a position to 
crush their opponents. Outside developments 
prevented the realisation of Cadorna's hopes. 

The Russian offensive, which started in Wol- 
hynia on June 4th, and to which was attributed 
the Austrians' failure in the Trentino, on the 
contrary, actually saved the latter from a com- 
plete disaster on the Italian front. 

By its startling suddenness and its scarrifying 
effects on the minds of the foe, Brussiloff's 
mighty stroke restrained the ardour of the Aus- 
trians elsewhere; and ere the Italian counter- 
blow could fully develop, the Archduke's forces 
had begun their retreat, which was carried out 
rapidly and in good order (June 16th-25th). 

A deconcentration of the Italian forces natur- 
ally followed, for Cadorna had no immediate 
prospects in the Trentino, and could not feel in- 
clined to venture on rash enterprises in that 
difficult region. Feints and covering movements, 
however, were freely indulged in all along the 
Tyrolese Alps, whilst the bulk of the rediverted 
troops were concentrated once more on the 
Isonzo. In this way the Italian offensive opera- 
tions on the Carso and around Gorizia were re- 
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sumed, and the enemy, repulsed in the Trentino, 
nailed there by the Italians' false threats, and 
disturbed besides by the progress of the ponder- 
ous Eussian movement, failed to shape an ade- 
quate concentration in reply to Cadorna's fresh 
endeavour. By the middle of August the 3rd 
Italian Army, under the Duke of Aosta, was in 
possession of Gorizia and of fresh positions on 
the Carso plateau, and it had captured from the 
Austrians an immense arsenal and over 30,000 
unwounded prisoners. This was really a remark- 
able achievement, and following so closely on the 
manoeuvre at Vicenza it illustrated clearly the 
ability of the Italian generals and the valour and 
efficiency of the effectives under their command. 
Unfortunately, owing to the prevalence of 
wrong views it failed to produce the moral effect 
which was required; and taken in conjunction 
with the simultaneous achievements of the Allies 
in other quarters it led the politicians of the En- 
tente to blunder and to thwart the action of their 
own armies through an untimely and unnecessary 
intervention. The Franco-British operations on 
the Somme, those of Brussilofif in Wolhynia and 
Galicia, were not looked at in the proper light. 
We shall see further on how the Allies' defeated 
their own object by bringing in on to their side 
a fresh element, at the wrong moment, and on an 
erroneous assumption. 
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CHAPTEK V 

THE SITUATION AT THE TIME OP THE VERDUN 

OPERATIONS AND THE CHARACITSR OP THE PRENCH 

ACTION IN REGARD TO THE SAID SITUATION 

The strateo:ic period of the great war may be said 
to have come to an end with the first Verdun 
battles of 1916, although the Eumanian cam- 
paign, which was a campaign of movement, was 
posterior to these battles. Henceforth the Ger- 
mans, baulked in both the main spheres, lay 
really at the mercy of their opponents, certain 
factors only, of national and international 
policy, preventing the latter from taking the ful- 
lest and quickest advantage of their position. 

Strategy in its military expression supposes an 
equality of chances in the realm of open field 
action. This is what distinguishes the war of 
movement from that of positions, provided the 
decisions of the former are not the result of ex- 
treme weakness on one side — for the science of 
war would then be reduced to a question of num- 
bers, and the direction of affairs might well be 

SI 
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left to inferior commanders or to the forces them- 
selves; there would be no school of strategy, no 
science of war. 

The position of Germany after Verdun may 
be likened to that of a combatant with a broken 
sword who supports himself with obstacles and 
relies on outside factors for safety. 

The campaign of the Marne had blunted the 
sword and broken its point. Field works, com- 
plications, and popular delusions could delay 
but could not prevent eventually the complete 
punishment of the ruthless Teutons. It is in this 
light that the military events of 1916 must be 
approached. Germany had failed to defeat or 
crush France, and had thrown away millions of 
men and her best material in her wanton at- 
tempts. Xow France, with accumulating forces 
and the immeasurable resources of her Allies, 
would deal at her ease Avith her opponents, with- 
out overtaxing unduly her own strength. 

The next period in the Western sphere must be 
taken up at the later stages of the German offen- 
sive at "S'erdun ; but before the military situation 
is considered the chief cause of the popular de- 
lusions in regard to it should be defined, as on 
such definition depends the right comprehension 
of subsequent events. 

The fact that the strategic developments of 
the first phases had left the aggressors in occupa- 
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tion of invaded territory, and tlie mental habit 
of fixing to the fighting forces military objectives 
far beyond the actual seat of combat made it 
difficult, if not actually impossible, for the 
masses to grasj) the character of the operations. 
The meaning and importance of the first move- 
ments in France eluded attention because 
}H'ople's eyes were centred on geographical 
points which lay outside the strategic zone. Paris 
on the one side, and Berlin on the other, formed 
the chief concern of those who \\atched the pro- 
gress of events ; the action and X)ossible fate of 
the contending forces being a matter of second- 
ary consideration. During the retreat from Bel- 
gium, the cajiital of France became by common 
consent and belief the military objective of the 
Germans. Similarly after the iMarne, a prede- 
termined goal beyond the Rhine was assigned to 
the victors by popular imagination. This view 
persisting right up to the start of the Verdun 
operations in 1916. It was not reflected that 
France, after the fearful ordeal of her victorious 
but costly expedients, and with no clear pros- 
pects before her, could not undertake to wind up 
the campaign, and end the war without risking 
exhaustion. Her own indications as to her de- 
termination to restrain her ardour and that of 
her trooi>s, were not taken into account, and the 
character of the siege war was wholly misunder- 
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stood. Not until Verdun were certain miscon- 
ceptions dissipated, and long afterwards the 
operations were still looked at in the wrong light. 
The French scheme of destroying German man- 
power after the strategic victory had been se- 
cured was given little, if any, consideration ; 
and the inevitable necessity for France to estab- 
lish her siege lines within her own territory does 
not seem to have occurred to any one at the time. 
Yet this necessity was palpable owing to the geo- 
graphical position and the co-operation of 
Britain — on no other lines could the action of the 
British forces have been so effective as 't was. 
The British, in their position across the eea, Lad 
need of short communications to play their part 
without undue difficulties or hindrance. 

Before Britain was ready, and even at a time 
when her fighting contingents in France were 
suffering from a shortage of drafts, of guns, and 
munitions, it was hoped the Allies would take the 
offensive and advance towards, and across the 
KMne. Unless they did so they were to be con- 
sidered the losers, even if, as was the case, they 
found it more advantageous and profitable to 
themselves to slaughter Germans on French soil. 

On coming to deal with the Verdun battles of 
1916, a short review of the general situation in 
the military sphere is necessary. 

As has been described in a previous chapter, 
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the German leaders relying, after the Marne, on 
the effects of Turkish intervention, and on the 
disinclination of the Allies in the West to act 
prematurely and waste their strength, had dealt 
a heavy and partially successful blow at Russia. 
Through faulty concentration and rash policy 
Russia had given her foes the opportunity, and 
her armies after a disastrous and demoralising 
retreat were nearing the point of disorganisation 
and collapse, when the threatening action of the 
Western Allies saved them. 

Joflre's offensive of 1915 compelled the Teutons 
to relax their efforts on their eastern front and to 
divert central reserves to France. 

These reserves, which were concentrated in the 
West in apprehension of a serious and sustained 
offensive on the part of the French, accumulated 
there ; and it naturally became necessary for the 
German leaders to make use of them. 

Such was the situation for the enemy which 
was created by the French and British victories 
at Loos, in Artois, and in Champagne, in Sep- 
tember-October, 1915; victories which yielded 
their full profit, inasmuch as they relieved and 
indeed saved the Russian forces, and forced on 
the foe a redistribution of elements which was 
quite in accord with the strategic aims of the 
French staff. A fresh German effort against 
France was the inevitable result. 
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This effort took shape ic the German ofEeusive 
at Verdun, the object of which, as now can well 
be understood, was moral, and not military; 
since after their fresh disappointment the Ger- 
mans had no option but to fling themselves reck- 
lessly against France in order to depress that 
nation and worry her into a separate peace or 
agreement.* 

Apart from several factors of mental delusion, 
what led the world to err on the question was 
the Germans' gain of ground at the opening of 
the movement ; for it was not reflected that in 
siege war the choice of the point of attack is the 
privilege of the attacker, whether in a general 
way he is beaten or not. For instance besieged 
forces in a surrounded fortress can attempt and 
execute sorties at points which are most con- 
venient to themselves, their freedom in the mat- 
ter by no means implying that they hold the up- 
per hand. 

A comparison will make this clearer. 

Let us visualise a bagful of trapped rats. Some 
of these rodents can apply their mandibles to ;i 
part of the sack, and gnaw through the texture 
ere their captor becomes aware of the fact. The 
captor, however, if he is wary, will intervene in 



* The Germans were not endeavouring to defeat the French 
army but to give the impression that it was defeated and power- 
less. 
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time ; he may get his hand bitten ; but the aper- 
ture is finally closed, and the rats remain 
trapped. The position under review was similar, 
the only difference lying in the fact that, con- 
trary to the rat-catcher. General Joifre did 
expect an attempt of the kind and he expected it 
for the good reason tliat he had done his best to 
bring it about, that is, to force it on the enemy. 
The Champagne-Loos offensive was not planned 
and carried out for mere display, nor to recon- 
quer insignificant slices of barren ground, nor to 
exercise the French and British troops in a vul- 
gar parade of strength. The shell-ploughed, 
blood-soaked banks of the Meuse, above Verdun, 
stand a living testimony to that. There Germany 
launched her counter-stroke five months later ; 
there twenty-five German divisions were mown 
down and succumbed for ever. Verdun shortened 
the war in the material sense, and it would have 
shortened it further had the mental condition of 
the world been different, and had not a clumsy 
and unfortunate intervention created a powerful 
diversion in favour of the Germans. 

To realise the extent and import of the victory, 
it is necessary to understand the technical char- 
acter of the French side of the operations and 
the different phases of the action as regards the 
efforts of the Germans. But first of all one should 
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keep in mind the resources of the Allies at the 
time on the Western front. 

These resources did not only consist in the 
reserves of men and material which France had 
at her disposal, and which were far more con- 
siderable than anyone outside the General Staff 
could possibly imagine at the time, but in the 
formidable accumulations which the British 
were making, behind their own battle front. 

After a comparatively long period of hesita- 
tion, Britain roused at length to a sense of propor- 
tions and of her own position as a great nation, 
had shaken off her prejudices and discarded, or 
rather considerably modified, her system of mili- 
tary enlistment. With her means and the con- 
course of her dominions, she had not only made 
good the losses incurred in the Dardanelles Expe- 
dition, but added besides to her forces in France 
a number of strong and highly-trained units. 
With such energy, ability and diligence had her 
staff worked in that direction that by the middle 
of 191G, she had more than trebled the original 
strength of her forces on the Continent. One may 
add here also that with French and British help, 
the Belgians were stronger and better equipped 
than hitherto, and they formed a compact army 
of no less than 200,000. Thus, before the opening 
of the German offensive at Verdun, the Allies 
were in a position not only to resist victoriously 
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the most powerful and best-led onslaughts, but 
also to deliver effective blows in favourable con- 
ditions. Should there still remain doubts on this 
point, the follow! ng facts should dispel them : 
First, during that period the Allies were able to 
detach and maintain considerable forces in the 
Near East — in Macedonia, as well as in Egypt 
and Asia Minor, not to mention the Colonial ex- 
])editions that were undertaken elsewhere; 
second, during the live months of intensive Ger- 
man action at Yerdun, the British troops which 
consisted of three well-organised armies of from 
two to four army corps each, lay coiii/xiratirelif 
iiiarHvc in their poHitions. Had there been any 
danger, as so many people were made to believe, 
the three to four hundred thousand* finely- 
trained British troops that faced the German 
lines at the time on the Arras-Ypres front would 
have advanced to the attack. They did so at 
length, in conformation to the French plan, but 
this as is known, not until July, that is, five 
months aftcnranls-, hj which date the enemy was 
leally overpowered in the 'S'erdun region. 

The next indication as to the true nature of the 
task that was entrusted to Generals Petain and 
Nivelle in succession, is to be found in the com- 

It would be diflicult to make an accurate estimate of the 
British strength in France at any given period, for the British 
organisations were constantly swelling, but towards June-July 
they approximated 400,000 combatants. 
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position and manipulations of the French forces 
in the Verdun salient. 

The composite force which was termed " The 
Army of Verdun," consisted in an alternative 
group of about twelve or thirteen divisions, that 
at various time and in various combinations held 
the sector of action across the Meuse north of 
the town, on the line extending from Avocourt 
on the left bank, to Fresnes in the Woevre. This 
command included the thin fringe of small units 
which in February met the first onsets of the 
Germans, and in its totality it represented les:-; 
than a twelfth of the available resources of 
France (the number of French infantry divisions 
in 1916 was computed at between 150 and 160). 
In course of time, and as settled by previous cal 
culations, the battling divisions were replaced 
by fresh ones which were taken from other parts 
of the front, or, the chief centres of concentra- 
tion at Bar-le-Duc and Chalons, the process 
bringing up to about fifty the number of different 
French divisions which took part in the Verdun 
siege battles during the first five months; no 
more, however, than the previous stated number 
being ever deployed at a single time in the whole 
sector of action ; which means that the French 
never maintained in the salient forces which 
were equal in numbers to the assailants; and 
their commanders, having a view to the object 
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of the campaign and of the war as a whole, made 
it a point to exact from the units employed the 
maximum in endurance and deployment. 

One instance will sufiice to show to what length 
the French leaders went in their self-imposed 
task of stringent economy. 

The positions of the Mort Homme, it is known, 
were attacked between April 16th and May 20th 
by no less than seven German divisions, which 
were supported at one time in their onslaughts 
by sixty batteries of heavy artillery ; and it is 
hard to believe, yet it is a fact, that these posi- 
tions during the whole of that period were de- 
fended by a single French division — a crack one, 
the 42nd, of the 6th Army Corps, under General 
Aim6. The 42nd division, which had distin- 
guished itself at P^re Champenoise,* and later 
under General Grossetti on the Yser, surpassed 
itself on the Mort Homme in 1916, in the matter 
of endurance and impetuosity. The units which 
it opposed, were, it is true, not those of the 
Manie, or of Ypres ; the moral of German infan- 
try was no longer what it had been in its 
confident advance of 1914, and the French artil- 
lery at ^"erdun was of equal power to that of the 
foe. Nevertheless, the feats Avhich General 



It took piirt in Foch's famous flanking movemciit whicl^ 
saved I''rance at llie Marne. 
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Aime's wonderful regiments performed at the 
Mort Homme, and later in another sector, are 
almost incredible. This division it was which 
also met the German onsets near Souville and at 
Fleury, the enemy on the latter occasion pitting 
against it in a single attack no less than twelve 
regiments.* The proud commander of this iron 
unit was killed at Souville in July. 

But not only in the defence, but also in attack- 
ing, the French adhered strictly to the method of 
opposing the foe with smaller numbers. Thus the 
action of the division f which General Mangin 
commanded at the Bois Caillette, in April, and 
later at Douaumont. In the latter instance (May 
22nd-23rd) two brigades of this division (five 
regiments) deployed between Douaumont and 
Vaux and they faced, at first, two and then three 
German divisions (eleven regiments). This par- 
ticular instance gives us an occasion to describe 
the manner in which the French staff handled 
affairs on the Meuse. 

The moral situation, it is known, compelled 
them to hold the exposed salient, and for so do- 
ing to evolve efficient means of communication 



* On this occasion it was erroneously stated that the Germans 
had massed over loo.ooo men on a three miles front ! The truth 
was that the regiments above mentioned belonged to six different 
divisions and it was taken for granted by the commentators and 
chroniclers of the day that these divisions were all there in their 
entirety. 

t The 5th (3rd Army Corps). 
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between both banks of the Meuse.* Thus their 
problem of reducing the enemy's man-power was 
rendered most difficult and much complicated. 
They nevertheless contrived to derive profit from 
it through the very fact that their difficulties 
urged the enemy to persistent and costly efforts. 

Having solved the problem of rapid communi- 
cations across the river, the French proceeded to 
establish a balance of action between the two 
banks so as to compel the enemy to concentrate 
and waste his strength on each bank in success- 
ion. 

The occasion of General ilangin's attack on 
May 22nd-23rd at Douaumont, gives an example 
of this kind of see-saw action. 

No sooner had Mangin's stroke forced the 
enemy to concentrate and reinforce his elements 
on the Hardaumont-Vaux sector, than the divi- 
sion which had replaced Aime's on the left bank, 
also attacked them on the Mort Homme and 
Cumieres positions (May 26th-28th), and per- 
force, the enemy, in apprehension of some unto- 
ward development, had to mass there also. This 
manoeuvre, the results of which are expressed 
in the inordinate number of casualties the Ger- 
mans suffered on these occasions, was oft re- 



• The evacuation of the Verdun salient would have been, 
technically, of advantage to the French, but politically the effects 
would have suited the German Government. 
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peated, with varying degrees of success ; the 
while the Allied world, misled and strongly dosed 
by its "pessimists," was indulging in its usual 
fit of nerves. 

We have come to review the Yerdun battles of 
1916 in their general aspect and phases so as to 
make clear the nature of the struggle and the 
meaning and importance of lateral and subse- 
quent developments. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE DISTINCT STAGES OF THE GERMAN ACTION AT 
VERDUN, AND THE RESPECTIVE CHARACTER OF THE 
VARIOUS EFFORTS OF THE ENEMY IN THAT QUARTER 

The period of five months that covered the Ger- 
man action at Verdun is to be divided into 
distinct stages of varying character and design ; 
for the habit of dealing with it as if the affair 
from start to finish was on the part of the enemy 
the uninterrupted and continuous execution of 
a well-laid plan, is wrong. The Germans did 
not batter for so long on the banks of the Meuse 
simply to enter Verdun, nor, as was taken for 
granted, were they at all free in their choice of 
action there. 

The first stage (February 21st-March 10th) 
marks the collapse of the hurried attempt to 
force the French from the positions of the Hauts 
de Meuse ; it is significant that during that 
period, the Germans were also active in another 
region : they attacked on the Aisne and in Cham- 
pagne, on a comparatively wide front, the object 
of this being obviously to hamper their oppo- 

67 
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nents' action at Verdun ; but the feint was in- 
adequate, as not only the army of Champagne 
was able to supply reinforcements for the 
Eastern sector, but later, in April, it acted on 
the offensive, together with the elements to its 
right in the Argonne region, who inflicted con- 
siderable losses on the enemy and interfered with 
his own concentrations. 

The second stage of these operations (March- 
April) shows a change of method on the part of 
the Germans, ^'on Haeseler, it must be noted, 
the designer of the original plan, had been dis- 
missed, and replaced to General von Mudra who 
hitherto had commanded in the Argonne. 

The Crown Prince's new councillor undertook 
to reduce, by systematic action, the French ad- 
vanced positions on both banks of the Meuse. 

The fresh battles at the opening were spas- 
modic and intermittent, the enemy showing now 
an evident intention to economise his men ; but 
when P6tain, with commendable astuteness 
yielded some more ground, the elated and misled 
fatherlanders ventured once again upon inten- 
sive and massed infantry action ; the engagement 
became general along the whole sector; it was 
prolonged and sanguinary, and whole divisions 
of the enemy melted rapidly under the French 
fire. 

Towards the end of April the fresh battles died 
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down, and from this time it may be said that the 
German offensive, which aimed in its moral ob- 
ject at depressing the French people, and in its 
technical execution at the occupation of Verdun 
and the Hants de Meuse position, came to an end. 
This was declared by the French authorities 
themselves, in an official communique,* and it 
was made clear to the French commanders by 
the remanipulation of the German line in Prance. 
The announcement, it is true, in the light of sub- 
sequent events, was censured, as having been un- 
timely and premature, and to this day the 
general impression is that the Germans renewed 
their action at Verdun on their own volition and 
that they only relaxed it pending the arrival of 
reinforcements; that the German offensive, in 
fact, from February till July, was a constant 
effort towards a fixed goal, and that this effort 
was only interrupted by the Allies' attacks on 
the Somme. For some reason of policy, or may 
be, what seems more likely, to keep the enemy in 
the dark as to the Allies arrangements and plans 
for future action, the popular view was allowed 
to prevail. But some facts which were patent at 
the time, could easily have shown that the 



April 27th, Words of the Document: "There is every reason 
to beheve that the German operations, which for want of a 
better term, will be known as the battle of Verdun, is in a 
military sense ended. The check to the enemy's aims can row 
be regarded as final." 
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French military authorities' interpretation of the 
interruption of the German effort in April was 
the right one. 

During that month the enemy withdrew from 
the Verdun sector a number of units which were 
sent to Champagne and the Aisne region, and 
others, freshly arrived from Germany, were con- 
centrated in north-western France, at Oambrai, 
P§ronne, and St. Quentin. 

Such diversions and manipulations could well 
be understood in face, not only of the costly 
fiasco on the Meuse, but of the ominous British 
preparations. The German leaders were aware 
of these preparations, and they broke off the 
action at Verdun to meet or forestall the Allies' 
threat in Western France. 

The third stage of the battle of Verdun opened 
with the French counter-attacks in May, the ob- 
ject of which is made clear by the preceding ob- 
servations. General Petain, and his able coad- 
jutor, Nivelle,* meant to keep the enemy to the 
point, and by a timely manoeuvre forced him to 
resume his action. The concluding periods of 
the German offensive at Verdun must not, there- 
fore, be judged in the same light as the first 
endeavours. The German leaders, no doubt, 

* General Nivelle was appointed to command at Verdun on 
April 2nd, when General Petain was given the command of the 
central armies in succession to General de Langle de Cary. 
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were anxious to screen their intentions, and they 
continued to express themselves as if nothing 
mattered for them but the capture of the French 
fortress ; but they had something else in mind 
just then, as was revealed soon after in another 
zone. 

The French counter-attacks at Douaumont and 
on the Mort Homme took them by surprise, for 
they were always prone to exaggerate the losses 
of the French. It was a genuine belief amongst 
them, that France although unbeaten, and in- 
deed victorious, was exhausted, and that her re- 
sistance was but the last convulsion of a mori- 
bund opponent.* How rude was their awakening 
is shown by the rapidity with which they pro- 
ceeded to answer to the French counter-attacks. 
The growing fierceness and scale of these on- 
slaughts, shook and alarmed them to that extent, 
that they took measures which would have been 
sufficient to counteract a prolonged and much 
larger movement ; the while their opponents, 
under cover of their shrev/d and well-conceived 
manoeuvre, were secretly transferring troops 
from one region to another, from the banks of the 
Meuse to those of tbe Somme. 



* This was the view that the Kaiser's generals- endeavoured to 
impress on the world, and having regard to the nature of ti e 
teutonic mentality it is natural they should have come to believe 
it themselves. 
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Of the true character of this manoeuvre the 
Germans were not aware for some time, for they 
continued to accumulate troops on the ^Meuse 
banks, and to multiply their onslaughts there, 
especially on the eastern side, where the posses- 
sion of the Douaumont position afforded them 
an alluring pivot. From there, by sheer numeric 
strength, they succeeded in carrying another 
position, the Vaux fort (June 7th).* Eventually, 
at fearful cost, they reached the outskirts of 
Fleury (June 23rd), and pressed on the defences 
of the Souville-Tavarmes sector. 

By this time they were fully aware of what 
was really proceeding behind the French front ; 
and their efforts were no longer directed to reach 
Verdun, but to interfere with the new French 
concentrations. 

The Franco-British attacks on the Somme had 
started and were yielding good results. 

The German attacks of July, in the Verdun 
sector, which may be described as parrying blows. 



* As is known, the Germans in tlicir reports, announced the 
capture of this position thrcr months previousl}'. It vas 
garrisoned b\' a weak battalion (500 men) under Major Raynal 
whose able and heroic conduct, earned him not only the rewards 
of his Government, but the admiration of the foe himself. The 
German Crown Prince allow'ed him to retain his sword. In 
connection with this, it is interesting to contrast the treatment 
which was meted out to another heroic fort defender at the be- 
ginning of the War. Commandant d'Arche, at Longwy, after a 
most gallant defence surrendered to the German Crown Prince 
who not only took hi.s sword, but broke it across his knee, after 
falsely accusing him of having made use of dum-dum bullets ! 
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were modelled on the ]3i'eceding French 
manoeuvre : under cover of them German 
reinforcements were being sent once more to 
north-western France, to Cambrai, to Peronne, 
and St. Quentin, to parry the Allies' threat on 
the Somme. 

Thus the operations on the Meuse were suc- 
cessful right through for the French; and the 
great fortress which, for strategic reasons, had 
nearly been abandoned, became, owing to the 
important situation and the miscalculation of the 
enemy, a convenient pivot of manoeuvre for the 
Allies, who held the Germans at arm's length 
and reduced their strength, the while they were 
secretly preparing to act elsewhere. 

The Germans failed in all their objects moral 
and military. They did not succeed in capturing 
the Hauts de Meuse positions, not to mention the 
town itself, which for political delusions of their 
own, formed at the start their ultimate goal ; 
and they did not succeed either in depressing the 
French nation. 

Finally, they were outwitted and precluded 
from making a timely distribution to parry the 
Allies' action on the Somme ; whilst in the Ver- 
dun sector alone, their various efforts had cost 
them a matter of twenty-five divisions, which 
swelled their casualty lists by nearly 600,000 
slain, disabled, or missing. 

8 
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Truly a great and crushing victory, tlie out- 
come of General Joffre's patient policy, the re- 
sult of that invincible strategy which had com- 
pelled the German forces in the West to succumb 
on the devastated, shell -ploughed, heroic soil of 
France. 
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WITH THE LAND WAR AND THE BRITISH 
ORGANISATIONS 

Amongst the events of a sensational character 
which strongly counteracted the effects of the 
German reverse at Verdun, Avas the naval battle 
off Jutland. This battle, the biggest event of its 
kind in the old world must come under consider- 
ation in a strategic history of the campaigns on 
land because, although it was not intrinsically 
connected with these campaigns, it formed part 
of the German military policy in one important 
particular. In itself, the action was chiefly 
meant in its immediate results to divert atten- 
tion, at an opportune moment, from the battle 
zone in France, and even from that standpoint 
only it would deserve special treatment by the 
historian. But when it is approached from the 
hidden motive of all Germany's endeavours at 
sea, it assumes a special significance. 

As far as the mental diversion from Verdun is 
concerned, the date at which the venture was 

77 
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undertaken is conclusive proof of the German 
intention, and the German Staff's frame of mind 
at the moment. 

As has been shown, the French counter- 
attacks which forced the Germans to resume 
their action at Verdun were wholly unexpected 
by the latter. 

It was immediately after the French strokes 
at Douaumont and Mort Homme (May 22nd- 
28th) that the German fleet sallied out of its 
harbours and bases to risk an engagement with 
the British in the open sea. 

The diversion had the desired effect for viewed 
in conjunction with the resumption of the 
enemy's efforts on land it endowed the German 
arms with an appearance of formidable and ir- 
resistible might; nevertheless, it is doubtful 
whether at that period of the war, when the 
minds of the German people were already 
fashioned to accept disappointments, the ven- 
ture at sea would have been undertaken on such 
grounds alone. The resumption of the German 
attacks on the Meuse tend to prove that the iii- 
tention of a diversion was no more than tem- 
porary. 

The real, or at any rate, the more vital motive, 
lay in a different direction. 

To grasp this, we must picture the state of 
affairs on the German side in France, after the 
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abortion of their plan to rush the French posi- 
tions on the Meuse, and to thereby overawe the 
French population and their Government. 

The Germans had failed in their plan, but mis- 
interpreting, as always, the theme of French 
action, they were under the impression that their 
opponents had suffered losses at least equal to 
their own, and that the French were unable to 
do more than hold their battered positions. The 
German staff were not inclined to throw away 
more of their strength in a profitless endeavour, 
especially as by this time (the first weeks in 
April) they had serious apprehensions from an- 
other quarter ; so, as has been stated already in 
a previous chapter, German divisions were taken 
from the Verdun front, and with others of fresh 
formation, they were directed to north-western 
France, the new distribution being entered into 
to parry the expected blow there. 

The accumulation of forces in quarters which 
were so far removed from the last seat of inten- 
sive action shows, on the one hand, the degree 
and nature of the German apprehension, and on 
the other their confidence as to the mauled and 
disabled condition of the French, such as they 
pictured it in their minds : for their own trenches 
were being dangerously denuded of troops oppo- 
site the French front and a considerable number 
of units were converging towards the British 
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sector. But that the delusions in regard to the 
French ou which the Germans were relying were 
even stronger than the fears they entertained as 
to the growing strength of the British, there can 
be no doubt, for the French had no sooner started 
their counter-strokes, than the Germans decon- 
centrated once more, in some haste, hurrying 
back to the Meuse region all the elements that 
they could dispense with at the moment in 
northern France. 

The counter-strokes obviously meant that 
the French were not exhausted nor impotent, 
as had been thought, and the enemy in his 
excitement and surprise came suddenly to an ex- 
treme conclusion : that the French were launch- 
ing a sustained offensive in the Verdun region. 
Hence, the concentrations which were under- 
taken to parry and counteract a British blow, 
had to be swiftly abandoned, and some other 
means of forestalling or delaying the British 
action had to be found. 

From this standpoint and even without going 
further into the matter, the intention which un- 
derlay the battle of Jutland explains itself ; the 
bare review of events from the February battles 
at Verdun to the offensive operations of the 
Allies on the Somme in July, make it clearer 
still, especially if one dwells on the fact that the 
Germans, at the time, were fairly well informed 
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as to the rapidity and extent of the British pre- 
parations. 

This, however, would not be quite sufficient to 
make the point absolutely clear to every one, so 
it is necessary here to point out something else. 

The apprehension of the German leaders in 
regard to Britain's course, had existed in their 
minds ever since their leaten forces had been 
placed in a state of siege, or strategic impotency 
in France. Britain, it is true, stood unprepared 
and had then only a small quota of trained man- 
hood on the Continent, and furthermore at that 
juncture her first reserves were being diverted 
to the Near East in consequence of the interven- 
tion of Turkey and the muddling policy of thp 
Allies' Statesmen. But after a period of hesita- 
tion, she had at length resolved to enlarge her 
recruiting system, and to throw the bulk of her 
available strength, and that of her Dominions, 
against the Germans. The latter may not have 
gauged, in the iirst period; the true mentality 
and aspirations of England; or else, as some 
critics will have it, they did. However this may 
be, the peace efforts, or moral campaign of Ger- 
many, aimed at forestalling the British danger 
— either by forcing a costly offensive on the 
French, or by coercing them into a mood for 
peace before Britain had time to gather up and 
fully organise her own resources. 
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Germany failed against France in all particu- 
lars, and so the battle of Jutland, apart from its 
moral object may be viewed as the last serious 
attempt the Germans made to hamper or delay 
the British preparations. 

In the framing of their plans, the German 
leaders, at the outbreak of war, had kept count 
of the possibility of Britain intervening against 
them, and this having occurred they modified 
their schemes accordingly, with few misgivings, 
it must be said, as to the results, since they did 
not doubt that they would defeat and speedily 
destroy the French forces. 

One may state at once that had they won the 
issue, as they expected, within six weeks of the 
opening of hostilities, it is difficult to see how 
Britain, unready and unprepared as she was, 
could have reversed matters against them. Had 
the Germans, for instance, pierced the Troue6 de 
Mirecourt, on August 24th-25th, 1914, or carried 
the positious around Nancy a little later ; or 
trapped the French left wing in Belgium, as they 
tried to do; or pierced the French centre (the 
armee Foch) at the Marne, on September 8th- 
9th, they would undoubtedly have won the war, 
and then nothing could have prevailed against 
the Teutonic combination.* The pre-war German 
dictum, therefore, to the effect that it was not the 

*See First Phase. 
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British boats that could save Paris (and by Paris 
France was meant) was not altogether an empty 
boast. As we know, they met quite an unex- 
pected and unsuspected obstacle in their way — 
a strategic star of the first magnitude — and their 
vain-glorious dream was shattered at once and 
dispelled for e\er. * After their defeat, they 
elected for moral and political purposes, to en- 
trench themselves in France, and from that time 
on, they had naturally to give more considera- 
tion to the action of Britain. With praiseworthy 
thoroughness, they set themselves to the task be- 
fore them, and devised all possible means to 
thwart the British; or failing that of solving 
quickly the peace problem. All German en- 
deavours, whether on land or at sea, had that 
double end in view ; and the peace intrigues and 
moral propaganda which were carried on in neu- 
tral spheres on her behalf, were the natural 
complement of such policy. 

In the execution of his scheme, the enemy bore 
in mind the double source of means his western 
opponents could draw upon. 

The native material, and the resources from 
Possessions and Dominions beyond the seas. 
France herself, from an early date, was exploit- 



* In fact, and not in fancy, for the German leaders knew they 
were beaten and from that time onwards they were fighting for 
peace and not for conquest. 
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ing to the full her facilities in the latter direc- 
tion; whilst England had only need of time to 
become a formidable military power. Inevitably, 
Germany and her consorts would be doubly 
doomed if British units increased as Teuton 
man-power declined; and then would come a 
moment when ground organisations would fail 
to make up for lack of human reserves. If it so 
suited the Allies' Generals, the burrowing Ger- 
mans would be ousted from position to position 
until even the pessimists on the Allies side would 
find it impossible to distort the situation. 

We have seen (Phase II.) what endeavours and 
efforts the Germans made after the Marne to 
reach and take possession of the French coast 
north of Le Havre. It was from these early days 
that they started their naval policy to impede 
the communication of their opponents with their 
extraneous possessions and outlying means of 
supplies. 

At the outbreak of war there were German 
naval units in various parts of the globe, and 
those units, comparatively few and feeble as they 
were, did something to endanger the maritime 
highways. 

In the Mediterranean two German cruisers 
made themselves conspicuous; whilst in the 
Xorth Sea itself a portion of the German main 
fleet ventured out of its lair, and by a risky and 
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costly manoeuvre endeavoured to draw the Bri- 
tish Squadron, under Admiral Beatty, on to the 
German minelields. This action, which took the 
name of the Bight of Heligoland, occurred on 
August 28th, 1914. It was followed in the same 
zone, five months later (January 24th, 1915), by 
a similar engagement off the Dogger Bank ; but 
previous to that the German naval forces had 
had a luckier encounter with their opponents in 
a distant quarter. 

Off the coast of Chile, opposite Coronel, the 
Pacific Squadrons came to grips on November 
1st, in conditions which were not advantageous 
to the English, and the Germans scored a com- 
plete victory, two of the British battleships, in- 
cluding the flagship, being sunk, another retired 
from the field in a damaged condition. The de- 
struction shortly after (November 10th) of the 
enemy's light cruiser, the notorious " Emden," 
by an Australian man-of-war, did not compen- 
sate for the defeat and death of Admiral Crad- 
dock; but the battle off the Falklands, which 
Admiral Sturdee won over Craddock's victor, 
von Spree, on December 8th, was, at least, as 
complete as the latter's success at Coronel, three 
out of the five German first line units being sunk, 
including von Spree's flagship itself. 

From that time on, Germany had practically 
nothing left in the shape of an efficient battle- 
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ship or cruiser out of her own harbours, and her 
leaders could only rely in the pursuance of their 
moral policy, on the desperate action of her sub- 
marines (which in a conflict of the kind, it must 
be noted, form the weapon of the weak or the 
defeated), and on other and more impressive,, if 
less potent proceedings, in various spheres. One 
may add also the Colonial expeditions and cam- 
paigns in which the British found themselves in- 
volved, since this, to a certain extent and for 
some length of time, limited the expansion of the 
British power in the main quarter of the war ; 
but one need not dwell on this aspect of the ques- 
tion, as the said expeditions and Colonial cam- 
paigns formed part of the general scheme for the 
destruction of German credit and influence all 
the world over ; and the British, at length, suc- 
ceeded in playing their part in the siege war in 
France. 

The more dangerous obstacle, however, to the 
Anglo-Saxon concentrative effort was the Ger- 
man submarine policy. 

To treat however, in detail, of this mode of 
operation, which spread its destructive tentacles 
across so many seas, is not essential here. Nor 
is it indispensable either, to deal with aircraft 
raids, in order to make one realise the trend of 
Germany's efforts in the direction of impeding 
the English work of reorganisation. 
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As has already been stated in relation to the 
land war, one may take for granted that all Teu- 
tonic endeavours of the kind were doomed to 
fail against such a formidable naval power. The 
submarine in modern war, as already said, is the 
arm of the weak, and over-sized aircraft, however 
efficient, cannot win a campaign, let alone re- 
versing an issue which in itself is unreversible. 

Only one, and quite a different factor from the 
above, might have proved injurious to the British 
moral and nerve ; and this factor enemy in- 
fluences exploited to the full. 

It was the dread the British had, at all times, 
of invasion. Frohi this, more than from any 
other cause, sprang the immense British fleet ; 
for nothing disturbed the country's mind more 
than the idea of a possible disembarkation of a 
foreign army on British soil. 

A decade before the outbreak of the present 
conflict British Statesmen, anxious as to the re- 
cent developments of German naval policy, and 
the rapid growth of the German fleet, had begun 
to consider the matter seriously and to plan and 
carry out measures of home defence. The modi- 
fications which were made in the system of a 
standing voluntary army, formed the chief part 
of those measures. The so-called " Territorials " 
which were evolved by Lord Haldane, were not 
orga'nised and trained for foreign service, but 

9 
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simply and solely for the defence of the British 
homes.* And that this policy fittingly answered 
to the mental attitude of the nation as regards an 
international conflict, was shown by the disin- 
clination the British evinced in the first phases 
of the war to throw the bulk of their forces on 
to the European Continent, as well as by the 
constant fears of German invasion, which were 
kept alive by hostile agents in England. As to 
this, it may be mentioned that the plethora of 
spies who kept the English constantly on the 
alert, and the German aircraft which so often 
visited the British Isles, exercised their activities 
with that end in view. 

The same may be said of the Irish Rebellion of 
1916, which was fostered by Teutonic influences. 
From the moment the issue of the war had been 
secured on the Continent, it was quite clear there 
was no possibility of a German invasion of Bri- 
tain ; but the foe was bound to do Ms utmost to 
keep up the delusion in order to curtail the 
British reinforcements which were being sent to 
the Continent. With commendable, if rather 
futile, thoroughness, the Germans continued their 
overawing methods. Let us add that they had a 
fair field for propagation, as England teemed 
f, 

(i * The famous play, called " An .Englishman's Home " which 
I under ministerial patronag*. achieved popularity in England 
during the Ilaldane regime, characterised the English pre-war 
policy. 
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with pessimists, peace cranks, and pro-German 
neutrals, who were kern to discourage British 
action on land. 

The great naval battle of 1916, which in spite 
of its temporary moral advantage to the foe, put 
a definite seal on German maritime hopes, was 
the biggest link in this chain of mental coercion. 

The German staff baulked at Verdun, and fear- 
ful of the result on the minds of their peoples, 
and filled with forebodings as to the rapid de- 
velopments of the British military organisations, 
wished to bluff once more by giving a false im- 
pression of German naval strength. Against 
such opponents as the British, however, and 
after the severe defeats they had already suffered 
at their hands, they could hardly hope to achieve 
a decisive victory at sea, but — (and this is what 
the critics of the day seem to have overlooked) — 
they calculated that a mere threat in the form of \ 
an imposing demonstration would produce the ) 
desired effect. The German people would once -' 
again be duped and the British people would be ' 
awed, and would press on their Government to ' 
keep their freshly-raised levies within their ap- 
parently threatened shores. 

Such was the true significance of the Jutland 
naval engagement. 

One need not go here into the details of the 
action, as it received ample treatment from the 
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hands of contemporary historians, not to men- 
tion the able official documents which dealt with 
the event. 

The bare outlines of the battle is sufficient to 
show its character and importance. 

On May 31st, the German fleet, sallying out of 
the Kiel harbours and preceded by a scouting 
fleet of aircraft, came into collision, at a distance 
of 30 miles from the Danish coast, opposite the 
Horn's reef, with the detached cruiser squadron 
under Admiral Beatty, which was executing a 
reconnaissance in force in the North Sea. This 
squadron, at the moment, owing to various 
causes which need not be specified, was away 
from the support of the main fleet, under the 
Commander-in-Chief, Admiral Jellicoe, and 
would therefore have succumbed through sheer 
inferiority of numbers and gun power, but for 
the pluck and ability of its commander. 

Beatty finding retreat out of the question 
pounced upon the foe in true Nelson fashion ; 
and so managed affairs that a running and fairly 
equal fight was maintained until the appearance 
on the scene of the main Squadron. 

Severely mauled, out-manoeuvred, and threa- 
tened with total destruction, the Germans broke 
off the action, and retired in some haste to their 
bases, having lost no less than eighteen units, 
not including damaged ones. The British losses 
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were fifteen units only. Nevertheless, as was 
their wont, the Germans promptly claimed the 
victory on the grounds of an inconclusive engage- 
ment, colour being lent to their boasting by the 
manner in which the British naval commands 
were criticised in certain sections of the Allied 
Press. 

Such was the mentality of the world at the 
time, and the tremendous prestige the Germans 
still enjoyed in all spheres of activity. 

The enemy squadrons had been crippled, and 
the technical handling of the battle by Admiral 
Beatty showed clearly that even on equal grounds 
and with the advantage of surprise on their side, 
the Germans on the sea were no match for their 
British adversaries. Yet they derived the ut- 
most moral profit from the affair. The British 
pessimists were more downcast than ever; and 
Berlin and other Teuton cities were profusely 
beflagged in honour of the pseudo-German vic- 
tory ! 

Later, however, we shall see that if, in the 
moral sphere, the German endeavour fully 
achieved its purpose; in the military sense it 
proved yet another heavy fiasco.* The navy of 

* There has been no intention in these pages to give a 
complete account of the naval engagements, nor the nomenclature 
of the maritime forces of the belligerents, all of which has been 
done in numerous other and excellent publications. It is merely 
intended in the present chapter to make clear the true aim of the 
German policy at sea.. 
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Britain was invincible, and the British man- 
power could be poured on with equanimity and 
without any risks to the Continent. 
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THE CONTRASTING CONDITIONS OF STRATEGY AND 

SIEGE-WAR OPERATIONS WITH REGARD TO THE 

MILITARY SITUATION IN FRANCE 

It has been said that the strategic stage of the 
campaign in France came practically to an end 
with the German offensive at Verdun. 

This statement may surprise some people. 

Those, for instance, who centred their atten- 
tion on the latest developments and who wei-e 
looking forward to a theatrical finish and the re- 
sumption of rapid movements on a large scale; 
others, who do not quite grasp the meaning of 
the term strategy, and who are awed by the mag- 
nitude and influenced in their views by the length 
of the conflict, will not consider the proposition 
seriously. One may, therefore, here define 
strategy in war, in terms which will make its 
aim clear ; strategy is a game of wits, which sup- 
poses free action and an equality of chances on 
both sides in the field of combat. Strategy, there- 
fore, ceases to exist when one side is outwitted 
and no longer holds any trump cards. From 

95 
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that time onwards, further results in the 
struggle depend on factors which are not, in 
their essence, strategic. Material strength be- 
comes dominant, and at this stage, if the van- 
quished side possesses means of resistance, poli- 
tics will replace strategy (which by no means 
implies that the military operations are sus- 
pended, but they are not carried out in the same 
way, nor with the same objects in view). 

Let us review the situati(jn of the Central 
Empires after the Verdun battles. 

They had everywhere failed in their military 
objects, and political interventions which had 
been favourable to them had not enabled them 
to reverse the issue. Nothing, in fact, could 
shake the grip of their adversaries in the main 
field of action, and the victors of the Marne were 
husbanding their resources and at the same time 
exhausting those of Germany. The Teutonic 
commands who, at the outset, had believed in the 
crushing and decisive power of their tactics, were 
now dug into the ground in all quarters, and 
they relied for bare safety on two factors of un- 
steady and problematical strength, fortified posi- 
tions, and the delusions of their people behind 
them, not to mention the possibility of more 
political blunders on the part of their adver- 
saries, of the kind that had already helped them. 
Such was the situation exactly, and if one com- 
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pares it to the former stages and especially to the 
first phase, when the Teutons stood to win every 
thing, one will see that the game of wits was uo 
longer being played, except in the realm of poli- 
tical or mental action. Germany was defeated : 
hut not until the fact could he fully demon- 
strated would the war be brought to its inevit 
able conclusion. 

Hence the prolongation of the struggle was nut 
an expression of strategy. 

It was an expression of a conflict of views 
caused on the one side by a misunderstanding of 
strategy, and on the other by a deliberate propa- 
ganda to confuse the issue. 

The series of blows which were dealt the enemy 
in 1916, were ineffective owing to these causes for 
the German views were backed by an argument 
of almost irresistible strength : the occupation of 
foreign territory. Thus a desperate burglar who 
is trapped in the house he has come to rifle may 
be considered to have been successful so long as 
he has not been actually captured and led off 
duly handcuffed by the police. One may picture 
him, revolver in hand, with his eyes first on one 
door and then on the other. But what should 
one say, if it can be proved that the burglar was 
disturbed in his attempt, overpowered by some 
dexterous inmates, that he only just succeeded 
to escape to the pantry, there to await his doom? 
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that time onwards, further results in the 
struggle depend on factors which are not, in 
their essence, strategic. Material strength be- 
comes dominant, and at this stage, if the van- 
quished side possesses means of resistance, poli- 
tics will replace strategy (which by no means 
implies that the military operations are sus- 
pended, but they are not carried out in the same 
way, nor with the same objects in view). 

Let us review the situati(jn of the Central 
Empires after the Verdun battles. 

They had everywhere failed in their military 
objects, and political interventions which had 
been favourable to them had not enabled them 
to reverse the issue. Nothing, in fact, could 
shake the grip of their adversaries in the main 
field of action, and the victors of the Marne were 
husbanding their resources and at the same time 
exhausting those of Germany. The Teutonic 
commands who, at the outset, had believed in the 
crushing and decisive power of their tactics, were 
now dug into the ground in all quarters, and 
they relied for bare safety on two factors of un- 
steady and problematical strength, fortified posi- 
tions, and the delusions of their people behind 
them, not to mention the possibility of more 
political blunders on the part of their adver- 
saries, of the kind that had already helped them. 
Such was the situation exactly, and if one com- 
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pares it to the former stages and especially to the 
first phase, wheu the Teutons stood to win every • 
thing, one will see that the game of wits was uo 
longer being played, except in the realm of poli- 
tical or mental action. Germany was defeated ; 
but not until the fact could be fully demon- 
strated would the war be brought to its inevit 
able conclusion. 

Hence the prolongation of the struggle was not 
an expression of strategy. 

It was an expression of a conflict of views 
caused on the one side by a misunderstanding of 
strategy, and on the other by a deliberate propa- 
ganda to confuse the issue. 

The series of blows which were dealt the enemy 
in 1916, were ineffective owing to these causes for 
the German views were backed by an argument 
of almost irresistible strength : the occupation of 
foreign territory. Thus a desperate burglar who 
is trapped in the house he has come to rifle may 
be considered to have been successful so long as 
he has not been actually captured and led off 
duly handcuffed by the police. One may picture 
him, revolver in hand, with his eyes first on one 
door and then on the other. But what should 
one say, if it can be proved that the burglar was 
disturbed in his attempt, overpowered by some 
dexterous inmates, that he c ^- ^'ust suocr'-led 
to escape to the pantry, thert 't hia ». %r 
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We have said he was desperate, so he stays in the 
pantry and barricades the doors, he has a wea- 
pon, perhaps two, and he subsists on the food 
he finds there. Then can we ask : are the in- 
mates of the house to say the burglar has the 
upper hand and that he still has a chance of 
carrying out his design? If they do they would 
deserve that he should do so and set fire to the 
house besides. 

The situation of the German armies of the 
West at the end of the period of movement, was 
akin td that of the discomfited burglar ; and it 
was the strategy of Joffre, as well as the geo- 
graphical, position of the various belligerents, 
which had brought it about. Owing to the neces- 
sity for France of gathering up her scattered 
elements the while she kept at bay and baulked 
the Germans, the campaign could not have de- 
veloped elsewhere than within the boundaries of 
France herself. The play of strategy (as such), 
therefore, came to an end directly the aims of the 
French leaders had been achieved, that is, 
directly the German forces were placed in a com- 
plete state of siege; and from that moment the 
game of wits could only be indulged in with re- 
gard to outside factors and the mental condi- 
tions ; but not to the military position itself, 
which could not be altered. In other words the 
campaign could not be won twice; at most the 
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victors could manipulate matters with a view to 
bettering the ultimate results and to counteract 
the effects of their clumsy politics in secondary 
quarters. 

Strategy then being a game of wits, contains 
what may be termed " the element of surprise " 
— this element is naturally stronger at the open- 
ing of a campaign when both opponents lack 
information and are unacquainted with each 
other's valour and methods of war as well as 
with the course of action each has selected to fol- 
low. At that period, intuition, or the military 
genius, takes the place of a good deal of acquired 
knowledge and a talented general shows to his 
best advantage. He knows not what is " behind 
the hill " and he has to guess it, or draw con- 
clusions from various observations. Acquired 
knowledge, however, will serve him in good 
stead if he has occasion to make use of it, and 
the quality of foresight, with which he must be 
endowed in order to succeed, will enable him to 
make far reaching calculations. His mind will 
centre on the actual movements as distinguished 
from purely dynamic force, and he will realise 
that these movements are infinitely elastic and 
subject to a number of variations. Now we ar- 
rive at the dynamic or tactical stage. According 
to the nature and scope of the campaign as well 
as the exigencies of the situation and the geo- 
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graphical position, the movements in open 
country terminate in a particular manner — in 
a rounding up of the defeated opponent (or capi- 
tulation) or in the simple dispersing of the 
enemy's routed units (the ordinary victory of 
restricted scope), or in the besieging of the ad- 
versaries' outmanoeuvred forces either in a fort- 
ress (Plevna; Metz), or on fortified positions (the 
Crimea; Chatalja). The opening of this stage 
means the relaxing of the strategic action ; for 
there is no longer the all-important element of 
surprise, and the situation cannot be altered ex- 
cept through moral or political influences. The 
strategist as such has little or nothing more to 
do, and the victory belongs to him who has out- 
manoeuvred the other, that is, baulked him in his 
main object. Such is the lesson of the campaign 
in France, wherein the strategic propulsion as 
based on the element of surprise had its apogee 
during the rapid and wholesale movements that 
culminated at the Marne, and died down by de- 
grees until at, or from, the Verdun stage it be- 
came a pure academic expression with no other 
meaning as to the campaign itself than that 
fighting was continuing to take place. Strategy 
ceased to be expressed by the calculated and co- 
ordinated motions of the whole war machine, it 
found existence in local and restricted contests 
such as occur in varying proportions in all forms 
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of siege; and strategy, or the "game of wits" 
made way for the concrete and multitudinous 
combinations of tactics, attacks and counter- 
attacks on restricted sectors of the front which 
form the substance of all siege action and have 
no strategic importance in themselves outside 
the glowing descriptions given of them in the 
columns of the dailv Press. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THE STANDPOINT FROM WHICH THE SIEGE OPERATIONS 

SHOULD BE VIEWED^ AND THE DIPPERBNCB BETWEEN 

LOCAL BLOWS AND THEIR OUTSIDE EFFECTS 

The seige operations which aimed at the metho- 
dical reduction and demoralisation of the de- 
feated enemy, formed no distinct strategic 
schemes in themselves. In planning their action 
the Allies' leaders kept count of the fact that 
they were no longer engaging in campaigns of 
movement, and that the results to be obtained 
must of necessity remain local in character. 
Since the aggressor nations had been baulked in 
their main objects and had been placed on the 
defence* there was no question of a strategic 
solution, this having been already achieved in the 
previous phases. At most, the Allies' Generals 
could now only aim, as they did, at political 
achievement, that is, at creating a situation 
which would make more evident the defeat of 



*The word "defense" does not necessarily imply pure or 
complete defensive action ; thus a besieged force in a fortress, 
although acting on the defense, may indulge in attacks and even 
execute successful sorties 
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their opponents, and thereby increase the poli- 
tical prospects of the Entente in the final settle- 
ment. 

From this standpoint only can the later de- 
velopments of the conflict be grasped, and, there- 
fore, all theories which sprang from the effects 
of the enemys' propaganda or the obtuse and 
narrow views of contemporary chroniclers must 
be severely set aside ; albeit, one should not dis- 
count the deleterious influence of wrong opinions 
on the progress of events ; and the difficulties 
which were thrown across the path of the cham- 
pions of freedom by such influences. 

Despite certain set-backs, such as often occur 
in the most triumphant developments, the Allies 
operations of 191G-17 should be viewed as en- 
deavours of a moral character and considered as 
the results of former decisions in the field of 
battle. Such undertakings as the Italian cam- 
paign, previously reviewed, and the Russian and 
Franco-British offensives that started and de- 
veloped in the summer and autumn of 1916, were 
akin in intuition, inasmuch as they aimed at 
completing the defeat of the besieged Empires. 
Their protracted nature and limited scope was 
the outcome of tactical evolution, or develop- 
ment, as well as of the factors which enabled the 
beaten side to preserve an invincible attitude 
considerably beyond the strategic stage. 
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The Allies' operations of 1916-17 present yet 
another character which might be easily con- 
fused with strategic action, the automatic suc- 
cession of the intensive actions which, on various 
fronts, followed the great Verdun battles — for 
this chain of coincidental strokes could well be 
described as the developments of a central plan, 
were it not that an untoward event rather bru- 
tally upset the theory. 

The intervention and defeat of Eumania 
affected the prospects of Russia in her fresh cam- 
paign, and weakened the situation of the Entente 
forces in the Balkan Peninsula, hut, one should 
point out, its results did not alter or modify in 
any way the proceedings on the Western fronts. 
Therefore, except in their general aim as to men- 
tal effect, the various operations of 1916-17 are 
to be treated as distinct campaigns, and not, as 
was readily supposed at the time, as a well- 
planned combination of movements from a cen- 
tral and hypothetic staff. As has been said be- 
fore, such a technical combination was only pos- 
sible on the part of the Central Powers, the 
external group of nations being precluded by 
many disadvantageous factors — geographic, lin- 
guistic, traditional and temperamental — from 
undertaking with success a general co-ordination 
of efforts on strategic lines. 

The intervention of Rumania was planned by 
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intriguing or obtuse diplomats and politicians ; 
and it also formed the chief incentive of Brus- 
siloff's successful but equivocal and ineffective 
campaign. 

To what extent the venture received sup- 
port from governmental approval, in Italy, 
France, and Britain, was e\ddenced by the Par- 
liamentary declarations of the moment, and the 
frantic enthusiasm of the Press ; but to saddle 
the independent and well-balanced military 
leaders of the Western Powers with such ama- 
teurish and ill-considered doings would be even 
worse than imputing the Dardanelles muddle to 
technicians of the stamp of Kitchener and 
Fisher. 

Thus through the very sequence of facts, the 
popular conception of unity of action, as regards 
the operations, can be refuted, for it would be 
absurd to suppose that co-operation between the 
Allies implied a tacit obedience on the part of 
their generals in the decisions of people who had 
no knowledge of the science of war ; and that 
such blunders as resulted in the discomfiture of 
Rumania and other disappointments have ema- 
nated from, or been approved by, those who 
had won the Marne campaign and out-generalled 
the Germans on so many other occasions. 

At most it could be said that the Western 
leaders were endeavouring to adapt their actions 
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to the schemes of their politicians, as well as to 
the mental attitude of the civilian populations 
behind them ; but this would be all. Apart from 
that and the political aim, the campaign in 
France had no connection with that in Eussia — 
and the campaign in Eussia was only connected 
with the Italian operations by a coincidence of 
developments which as to actual timing was not 
altogether to the advantage of the Allies in 
general, or of Italy in particular. 

Yet, lest one may be misinterpreted on this 
point, it is good to point out the difference which 
exists between the local results of an operation 
and its outside effects — an accurate understand- 
ing of which is even more necessary in the study 
of siege war than in the survey of campaigns of 
movement, or in the combination of the first and 
second. 

The local results of a siege operation, from 
their limited technical scope, have little if any 
infiuence on the internal organisation of the de- 
fence, provided, of course, that a state of siege 
exists everywhere. Yet the moral effect may be 
such that the infiuence of the blow will be felt in 
distant quarters. This is not the case in cam- 
paigns of movement, either in the wars of the 
past or the present, everything depending then 
on the circumscribed developments of a strategic 
scheme. 
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A few examples will make this clear. 

During the Peninsular War, in 1812, it is a fact 
that at the very moment when Wellington was 
retreating from Burgos (October-Xovember), 
Napoleon was also retreating from Moscow. 
Those campaigns, therefore, although simultane- 
ous in their developments, were not connected 
by a general or preconceived plan, and their 
effect, material or moral, on each other, was nil. 

In the present war, during the campaigns of 
movement in the first phase, we know that Hin- 
denburg's victory at Tannenborg did not prevent 
the defeat of the first Austrian armies about 
Lemberg; similarly in another quarter, the vic- 
torious campaign of the Russians in Armenia, 
in 1915-16, did not save General Townsend from 
disaster at Kut. 

In siege operations the situation is somewhat 
different, especially during the transitory period 
between partial siege war and its complete estab- 
lishment. Then, the general potentiality of cer- 
tain local blows becomes patent. Witness the 
battles of Loos, Artois, and Champagne, in Sep- 
tember-October, 1915, which arrested the Teu- 
tonic offensive in Russia, and which caused the 
diversion of Germany's central reserves to the 
Western front. Similarly, albeit in inverse ratio, 
the open campaign in Rumania exercised a de- 
leterious influence on Brussiloff's siege opera- 
tions. 
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With the establishment of siege conditions in 
all quarters, however, the material effects of 
local blows become more limited, owing to the 
organic balance of the active forces. The prob- 
lem, as previously stated, thus becomes a ques- 
tion of moral force, the belligerents chances 
being increased or decreased according to their 
strength as well as to their mental attitude with 
regard to the operations. Moral action is the 
complement of victory, or, at worst, a palliative 
to defeat. In siege war, it is the chief factor, 
and, therefore, as already said, the active opera- 
tions of the Allies in 1916, which chronologically 
started with Brussiloff's offensive in Wolhynia 
have to be considered from that standpoint. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE RUSSIAN OPERATIONS OF 1916, VIEWED WITH 

REGARD TO THEIR TRUE AIM AND CHARACTER; AND 

THE REASON OP THEIR NEGATIVE OR ABORTIVE 

RESULTS 

The Russian offensive of 1916, which preceded 
the Franco- British attacks on the Somme, and 
the Italian campaign of Gorizia, was a move- 
ment complex in design and in significance. It 
was characterised by a strong political intention, 
and it became thereby the fundamental cause of 
the internal combustion which sped on Russia 
towards the accomplishment of a democratic 
regime. Technically, it was a great victory, al- 
though it was heavily counter-balanced by the 
defeat of Rumania. But in spite of the remark- 
able results, the capture of important fortresses 
and positions, and the fearful losses that were 
inflicted on the enemy, the undertaking in itself 
was much below expectations ; it failed to give 
satisfaction to the already dissatisfied Russian 
peoples. The politicians then endeavoured to 
improve it by drawing Rumania into the fray, 

"5 
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and they thus made clear the obdurate and per- 
nicious policy which had hitherto prevailed in 
the Eussian War Councils. 

The direction and scope of Brussiloff's oper- 
ations were based on the same impulse as the 
Grand Duke's unfortunate campaign in the Car- 
pathians in 1914-15; and the ultimate results, if 
not disastrous to Eussia herself as those of the 
previous attempt were, at least, as disappointing 
and soul- distracting. Poor Eumania paid 
heavily for the strategic error of her advisers, as 
well as for her own rashness, and from that time 
onwards the reactionary influences which were 
at the back of Eussian war policy, stank in the 
nostrils of the Eussian people. Thus, as was 
bound to happen, Eussia achieved political in- 
dependence and national freedom, through 
those very disappointments which in a general 
way hampered the military schemes of the En- 
tente. 

Brussiloff's stroke, however, when viewed quite 
apart from those political leanings which gave 
it birth, merits high eulogy for the manner in 
which it was undertaken and carried out ; fur- 
thermore, having regard to the nature and diffi- 
culties of the siege war, it should have attained 
its object in its earlier developments and thus 
rendered the later considerations as to the inter- 
vention of Eumania quite unnecessary. Its in- 
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tended effects, like those of the French and Bri- 
tish operations were spoilt by popular delusions 
and foolish hopes, doomed to be blasted by the 
very nature of the war itself ; its wonderful mili- 
tary results were annulled by the short-sighted- 
ness and inordinate cravings of a vain-glorious 
press ; and by the misrepresentations which lent 
support to the enemy's declarations and reports. 

Let us deal with the technical aspect of Brus- 
siloff's offensive. 

But first, one may dispose of the usual mis- 
calculations which were made as to the objects 
of the venture. 

The relief of Verdun was one of the earlier sup- 
positions which were made as to the chief aim of 
Brussiloff's stroke. How often Verdun wanted 
relief is extraordinary. We shall see that the 
same object was attributed to the Franco-British 
operations on the Somme. 

To confute the idea without having recourse 
to the examination of the French action at Ver- 
dun itself, it is cmly necessary to keep in mind 
the opening dates of the various events. The 
German attacks of 1916 at Verdun were launched 
in February ; those of Brussiloff started in June ; 
and the Franco -British activities on the Somme 
did not start until July. 

Four entire months therefore elapsed ere Ver- 
dun was in need of relief, and such a relief we 
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are told came at a time when the Germans had 
practically finished squandering their strength 
in that region. 

The conclusion is obvious ; one may eliminate 
the supposition even as regards Brussiloff's 
offensive. 

Another supposition which sometime later 
gained still wider credence, was the "relief " of 
Italy, who at the moment, as it appeared, was 
threatened with invasion from the Trentino. We 
have seen the real effect of Brussiloff's stroke on 
the development of affairs on the Italian front : 
Cadorna's opportunity for a crushing counter- 
stroke faded from his vision. To dispute the ob- 
ject itself, however, seems to be difficult owing 
to the opening date of Brussiloff's undertaking : 
the' Russian bombardment, which preceded the 
infantry onslaughts, started on June 1st, and as 
we have seen, the Italian concentration on the 
Plains of Vicenza reached completion on the next 
day ; the Austrian offensive in the Trentino com- 
ing to a standstill only on June 16th. But this 
is not conclusive evidence since it would compel 
one to discard the Russian preparations, the 
previousness of which precludes one from con- 
necting them with any happenings on other 
fronts. Brussiloff and his staff must have, in- 
deed, been gifted with second sight if, when 
arranging months previously, the details for an 
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attack on the Austro- German lines, they foresaw 
the belated Austrian attempt against Italy! 
They might as well have foreseen Cadorna's ar- 
rangements for a counter-blow ; or better still, 
they might have hurried on and forestalled the 
Austrian attempt. 

Now, as to local objects : The theories which 
were woven on this theme were even more de- 
trimental to the ultimate prospects of the blow 
than the above-mentioned suppositions. As al- 
ways, strategic objectives were assigned in ad- 
vance by the press correspondents, the poli- 
ticians, and the public generally, to the leaders 
on the spot. Brussiloff, it was said, meant to 
reach Kovel, or Vladimir-Wolynsk, or Lemberg, 
or Stanislau, or Kolomea, when all he was set 
on doing was simply to smash the hostile forces 
which lay entrenched in front of him. Whether 
he reached Kovel or Kolomea, or any of 
the other popular objectives, mattered little to 
him as long as he succeeded in shattering the 
Teuton lines on a given scale. He succeeded in 
this, but (and here we can realise to the full the 
pernicious effect of wrong ideas) he did not reach 
half the objectives that were assigned to him 
l)y world-wide imagination; he did not enter 
Kovel, nor Vladimir-Wolynsk, nor Lemberg, and 
so owing to the misapprehension the venture 
came to nothing. Nor, it must here be pointed 

II 
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out, had Brussiloff reached all these places would 
the operation have led to any satisfactory result, 
for, inevitably in the course of his progress other 
territory objectives would have been assigned to 
him. The public, with its eyes morbidly glued 
to the map, would not have been satisfied with 
these "advances." It would have been neces- 
sary for the victorious Eussians to " push " fur- 
ther, much further on, perhaps even to make a 
sensational entry into Berlin or Vienna, for 
their success to be recognised !* 

Ere one comes to deal with this technically 
successful, but morally ineifective, campaign, one 
may define the mental cause which thwarted the 
efforts of the Allies during the siege war. 

This was the erroneous and widespread habit 
of connecting victory in one's mind with the end- 
ing or finish of the struggle, this process of 
thought being strongly supported by a multitude 
of influences, not the least potent of which were 
the vain-glorious cravings of the general public 
fostered by a wrong-headed policy. The sup- 
porters of this policy had diverted people's at- 
tention from the chief scene of action during the 



* It is difficult to decide what caused the popular views to be so 
out of keeping with the reality ; but it would seem that general 
ignorance, and misconceptions, as to the wars of the past, had 
a good deal to do with it. For some reasons the capitals of 
belligerent states are looked upon, during a campaign, as the 
goal of the leaders in the field. The Napoleonic wars and that 
of 1870 did much towards strengthening the idea. 
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decisive period, aud few, therefore, were aware 
that the issue was won and that all subsequent 
efforts against the defeated aggressors were to be 
looked at from the victor's point of view. These 
efforts, as can be easily understood, could not 
produce much effect so long as this point of view 
was not made clear, and so long as the moral 
conditions in consequence were able to counteract 
the material results achieved. 

We shall see that the untimely and disastrous 
intervention of Eumania was chiefly due to 
popular errors and the efforts made by leading 
politicians to sustain these errors. 

Let us now review the Russian operations in 
1916 on the Eastern front. 

Since their retrogration from a faulty position 
the Russian western armies had recovered on 
new ground. They had grown in strength and 
they were efficiently organised as to composition 
and equipment. In these particulars as well as 
in numeric force, they enjoyed some advantage 
over their opponents and they could, therefore, 
afford to engage in expensive action without 
great risks. So rich, indeed, did Russia seem to 
be in material resources and men, that in spite 
of heavy losses and the demands on the main 
front, the Muscovite leaders were able to con- 
tinue their campaign in Armenia, where shortly 
after the end of their retrograde movement from 
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Poland to the Carpathians, they achieved many 
successes which in the spring of the New Year 
(1916) culminated in the capture of Erzerum. 

These successes were sufficient in themselves 
to warn the Central Empires of the dangerous 
vitality of their Eastern opponent; and what 
followed on the more important section of their 
front was another ominous sign of the impend- 
ing trials that were in store for them. There, on 
the Dvina-Dvinsk line, a commander of talent, 
newly appointed (General Kuropatkin), who had 
replaced General Plehve in that region, delivered 
some effective blows, which Hindenburg tried in 
vain to counteract. These blows were not re- 
peated, Kuropatkin for some obscure reason, be- 
ing almost immedately relieved of his command 
and sent to govern the distant province of Tur- 
kestan.* 

The enemy, nevertheless, knew that these 
actions were only the prelude to bolder ventures, 
and to make up for their numeric inferiority and 
other shortcomings they added more and more to 
the extent and strength of their fortifications 



*Kuropatkin, according to some experts, should have been the 
leader of Russian strategy from the very start. His popularity 
however stank in the nostrils of many people, especially since 
it had been shown that the Mandchourian campaign had been 
lost through political interference. Since then occasions had been 
sought to compromise the great strategist. That may be the 
explanation of his sudden demise after his unexpected success 
against Hindenburg in very unfavourable conditions. 
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and elaborated long thought-out schemes of de- 
fensive concentration. They knew what kind of 
foe they had to contend with — dogged, but pon- 
derous and slow, and that as matters stood their 
only chance of holding their ground lay in 
greater agility of movements or manipulations 
behind their battle front. They, therefore, in- 
creased their facilities for transit and transport 
along the main railway lines, and erected sub- 
sidiary lines as they had done on the Western 
front. As for the composite Austro-German 
section, especially to the south of the Pripet 
marshes, it received different treatment owing to 
the character of the ground and the lesser facili- 
ties there for rapid concentration. The field 
works and strongholds in that quarter were, 
therefore, brought to the highest pitch of pos- 
sible perfection, and they were multiplied so as 
to present a continuous system of defences, 
stretching far to the rear of the fighting lines ; 
the steep and broken banks of such rivers as the 
Styr, the Stochod, the Sereth, the Strypa, and 
the Zlota-Lipa, not to speak of the Dniester it- 
self, making the improvement of these rear posi- 
tions comparatively easy. 

There, on this front from Eovno in the north 
to the line of the Pruth on the borders of Rou- 
mania in the south, stood the heterogeneous 
armies of the Dual Monarchy, which had just 
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been depleted of the major portion of their best 
elements to provide for the Balkans and the 
Italian front. As usual, some detached German 
units stiffened the line and the higher manage- 
ment of affairs was under the supervision of Hin- 
denburg and his staff. 

It was there that for reasons of policy the 
Kussian Staff, after great preparations, decided 
to strike, the undertaking being planned by 
General Brussiloff, the former commander of the 
Eighth Army, who was now in command of the 
South-Western Armies in succession to General 
Ivanoff, the victor of the Carpathians battle in 
1915. 

General Brussiloff had at his disposal means 
which had accumulated since the end of the Bus- . 
sian retreat in October, 1915, and he knew of the 
comparative weakness in man defence of the 
Teutonic eastern line, owing to the demands of 
the enemy in other places, but he took count of 
the material strength of the positions which he 
determined to attack, and in so doing, he made 
a special study of the former siege battles. These 
considerations led him to undertake his opera- 
tions in a manner which would yield the utmost 
profits ere the foe's counter manoeuvre, which he 
expected, could fully develop. 

It was from the Eovno positions that the Rus- 
sians first struck in the early days of June, 1916. 
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After an artillery preparation which started 
on the Dniester and spread rapidly all along the 
line to the northern fringe of the Pripet marshes, 
the central group of armies under General Sak- 
harofE moved forward in the direction of Lutsk, 
the while the southern forces under General 
Letchisky started on a vigorous demonstration 
across the Dniester into the Bukovina. 

The Germans were quickly aware of the signi- 
ficance and the impending danger of the blow, 
for as early as June 5th they started a hurried 
counter- stroke against the Krevo-Smorgon sec- 
tor, and under cover of this they transferred 
elements to Kovel, the great railway junction in 
Eastern Poland. The answer to this manoeuvre, 
which BrussiloflE had foreseen, was the action of 
General Kogoza's army on the Baranovitchi 
front, in the second week of June, whilst the at- 
tack in the centre was progressing. This action 
somewhat delayed the German counter-stroke 
from Kovel, and so, after the easy capture of 
Lutsk from where Archduke Ferdinand's staff 
fled in confusion, the assailants were able to push 
much further and secure strong forward posi- 
tions north and west of the captured fortress. 
The value of Eogoza's action was clearly illus- 
trated by the fact that the Germans were not 
able to reply in time from the Kovel front to 
save Lutsk ; they only started their counter-move 
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on June 16th, by which date the Russians were 
in possession of the key to the position. Owing 
also to the rapid progress of the other Russian 
forces further south, the enemy was prevented 
from making timely concentration to protect the 
line of the Strypa and the Dniester. The result 
was that in less than six weeks the armies under 
BrussilofE broke the entire advance system of 
defence of the Austrians on the whole sector of 
attack, and they put to the rout a large number 
of important enemy contingents. Nevertheless, 
it must be said the German counter-move from 
Kovel was well planned and sufficiently powerful 
to compel the Russians to throw fresh forces 
against them in that sector, and thus to restrain 
their action towards the most vulnerable part of 
the Teutonic line, viz. : the Austrian front. 
Brussiloff deftly parried the blow and succeeded 
in retaining his local gains, but he had to bring 
fresh forces from the north and south to support 
the main body. In the case of the northern rein- 
forcements he was compelled to execute a dif- 
ferent manoeuvre by transferring troops from the 
right of Rogoza's army to the region of the Lower 
Styr, an operation which inevitably hampered 
Rogoza's communications. 

The movement, however, was so well calcu- 
lated and carried out that the success compen- 
sated for the interference caused. The troops 
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thus transferred broke into and carried the 
enemys' defences as far as the Stochod to the 
north of Kolki. By the month of August, the 
Russians had taken possession of, and consoli- 
dated the whole position. 

From that time onwards the operations in this 
sphere lost their importance, the developments 
of the Russian effort being centred against the 
enemy organisations more to the south. The 
local theme of these developments was the cap- 
ture of the inordinately strong Strypa-Sereth 
line, an undertaking which was rendered pos- 
sible by the brilliant forcing of the Dniester by 
Letchisky, and the consequent rout of the Aus- 
trians in the Bukovina. The army of Count 
Bothmer which defended the Strypa-Sereth line 
was a comparatively strong one, and it was fur- 
ther reinforced by German and Turkish ele- 
ments. Nevertheless, outflanked from the north, 
and threatened from the south by Letchisky' s 
impetuous action, it had to fall back, and to 
abandon its positions (August 10th-12th). The 
Russians entered Brody, Czernovitz, Halicz, Tar- 
nopol, and later pushed as far as the Eastern 
Carpathian passes. 

The reaching of this line, and the intervention 
of Rumania marked the end of these operations, 
which in material gains yielded rich profits, the 
conquest of elaborately fortified ground being 
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measured by scores of square miles, the field and 
heavy guns by the hundred, and the prisoners by 
the hundred thousand. Such a stroke, had it 
been delivered chieliy against Germany, vi^. : 
the purely German portion of the Teutonic 
Eastern line, would have had a far greater effect ; 
but it cannot be said that it attained its moral 
object, for apart from its various local schemes, 
the Eussian offensive of 1916, as has already been 
said, had a political aim in view. It was in- 
tended to influence the situation in the Balkans 
and to draw Eumania into the struggle. In 
this the undertaking was akin to the first Car- 
pathians campaign (1915) which was carried out 
with the same object.* The former endeavour 
(191.5) might have had some success in that direc- 
tion but for that purpose it would have been 
necessary to make clear the situation in France 
(that the Germans were beaten there and could 
not reverse the situation). 
Of what value to Eussia the Eumanian inter- 



* Concurrently with the Grand Duke's efforts in 1915 the 
British cabinet exerted its powers to the same effect. The poUcy 
however could not be successful as long as the Balkan States were 
left in the dark with regard to true character of the campaign 
in the decisive theatre. Small nations like Rumania, Bulgaria 
and Greece could hardly be expected to make up their minds 
swiftly and take up the Allies cause only on the unwarrantable 
promises that were made to them. As a simile, one might just as 
well expect outsiders of small means on a race course to back a 
lame horse — (or a horse which is de,scribed to them as being 
lame). 
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vention could be, we shall see fully later on ; here 
it can be said that the Central Powers were un- 
wittingly supplied Yv^ith an opportunity for open 
field action in favourable conditions, and thereby 
with a safety valve for the depressed feelings of 
the German nation. What was Avorse it caused in 
the eastern theatre a redistribution, which not 
only placed the Eussian arms into difficulties, 
but was bound to prove costly in the long run to 
the Western Allies themselves.* 



* These lines were not written " after the event," the author 
has always been opposed to theatrical undertakings of any kind, 
especially in the Eastern Theatre (see Phases 11 and III.) 
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CHAPTEK XI 

THE ERRONEOUS ASSUMPTION AND FALLACIES ON 
WHICH RUMANIA WAS MADE TO ENTER THE WAR 
AND THE SIDE OPERATIONS WHICH OPENED HER ILL- 
FATED CAMPAIGN 

The Eumanian campaign does not form an in- 
tegral part of those operations which sealed the 
fate of the Kaiser's arms. Nevertheless, it is of 
use to deal with it, as it presents features of great 
interest and its study will throw some light on 
the inner meaning of the Eastern operations, and 
the after-effects on other quarters also. 

The intervention of Rumania in the second 
year of the war was one of the objects of Russian 
policy, and of the strategy which was imposed 
on the Muscovite leaders by political influences. 
It was the counter-part of the Dardanelles Ex- 
pedition which, as we know, aimed in the early 
stages, at shifting the pivot of the war, or rather 
the attention of the world, to a point far removed 
from the Western quarter, that is, from France. 

It was the culmination of the Russian scheme 
for the invasion of Hungary and the disruption 
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of the Dual Monarchy. It became also the start- 
ing point of a fresh redistribution of forces in 
the Eastern theatre, which was not to the advan- 
tage of Russia, nor to the Entente Powers in 
general. 

On the whole, material, rather than moral or 
strategic considerations, led the Entente Govern- 
ments to encourage Rumanian intervention. 

The resources Rumania could bring into line 
were added to the fresh forces Russia had raised, 
and the conclusion was arrived at that nothing 
could withstand such an array. The prospective 
value of Rumanian co-operation was based on 
arithmetical calculations, and with such confi- 
dence that a representative authority like M. 
Take Jonescu himself* went as far as to say that 
the participation of his country in the struggle 
would considerably shorten the war. As opposed 
to this view, which was prevalent at the time, 
those isolated military thinkers who are not 
prone to subordinate strategy to politics, nor to 
make success in war dependent on numerical 
strength, could have pointed out that the bare 
effect of the venture would be to draw Russia'.^ 
new elements to be spent on ground which was 
favourable to the foe, not to speak of the moral 
effect, which whatever the outcome, would be all 
to the profit of the Central Empires. So it has 

* The Rumanian Prime Minister. 
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turned out, with the incidental defeat of the 
Rumanian forces by superior strategy. 

Nor can the resulting situation be altogether 
regretted by the upholders of the right theory, 
for although the intervention of Rumania, in in- 
version to M. Jonescu's predictions prolonged 
the conflict rather than shortened it, the disaster 
helped to vindicate the principle of " moral " 
action and the very spirit in which the Allies 
were waging the conflict. Had the war been 
brought to a finish by Rumania's assistance, the 
Germanic idea of might would have gained a firm 
hold in Britain and France, and the heroes of 
the Marne, of Ypres, of Verdun, would have 
fallen in vain. 

In excuse of the Rumanian leaders, some of 
whom were men of talent, it must be said that 
their country was made to intervene in unfavour- 
able conditions to herself, when, owing to her 
geographical situation in relation to the position 
of the neighbouring belligerents she lay three- 
parts surrounded by enemy forces. From an- 
other standpoint the venture was risky, for the 
Teuton world at the time was in need of a power- 
ful mental diversion to the huge and depressing 
disaster at Verdun, and other defeats on the 
main fronts ; but, of course, one need not assume 
that the Rumanians were made to intervene on 
purpose to be defeated ! As to this unlikely sup- 
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position, one can only say that the Rumanian 
Generals were dangerously influenced by the 
crooked views which were current on the war. 
They did not realize that it was not a question 
for them of ''turning the scale," or "deciding 
the issue," or anything of the sort, but simply of 
increasing the material pressure on the beaten 
foe in view of compelling him to squander his 
forces, and in the end to surrender. Such is the 
course to be pursued when siege conditions have 
been established. 

Their delusion led them to adopt a plan of 
action which was utterly anachronistic and slip- 
shod in its conception. 

Completely misinformed as to the real state of 
affairs and overborne in their military councils 
by vain-glorious aspirations, they drew up their 
plan in the spirit of an offensive, of a theatrical 
" advance," such as they might have attempted 
with better prospects had they intervened at a 
much earlier period, when Bulgaria was not at 
war, and Serbia was free of invaders ; when, 
with only half the resources she had at her com- 
mand, Rumania would undoubtedly have 
achieved something great and glorious to her 
arms — for she would have forestalled Bulgaria, 
supported Serbia, and hampered Teutonic action 
in regard to Russia. 

Odd to say, as regards this great opportunity 
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which the Rumaniaus missed, the assumption 
which led them to disaster in 1916, was the same 
that restrained their action in 1915 ; with just 
this slight and superlicial difference, that in 1915 
they considered Germany as undef eatable, and in 
1916 they looked at her as still undefeated, al- 
though nearly so. Had the operations of the 
Marne been explained to them, they would have 
known what to do in either instance, and there 
is no saying what amount of misery and useless 
bloodshed would have been saved. But the blun- 
ders that were committed are not to be foisted 
on Rumania. They stand to the account of those 
influences which confused the issue and tried to 
drown in oblivion the greatest achievements of 
the war* And it must be said also, that the 
Rumanian Generals, acting on the sense they had 
of the insecurity of their geographical situation, 
strongly resisted the pressure of their advisers to 
drag them into the fray. They pointed out the 
situation which had been brought about in the 
Balkans by the short-sightedness and incompet- 
ence of the Allied statesmen. The action of Bul- 
garia, the occupation of Serbia by the enemy, the 
semi-hostility of Greece, and they were only in- 
duced to acquiesce in the designs of their advisers 
by formal promise of active support. The Allied 

* That is, those of the first phase, the great manoeuvre of the 
Marne especially. 
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forces, based on Salonika on the one side, and a 
substantial contingent of Russians on the other, 
were to take the initiative and act in a manner so 
as to remove all possibility of danger threatening 
Rumania from the west and south. Nor were 
the Entente's representatives slow in fulfilling 
these promises, for the Rumanian mobilization 
was scarcely accomplished when the army under 
General Sarrail, started on the prescribed offen- 
sive in Macedonia, and a Russian army corps 
detached from Sakharoff's army advanced 
swiftly into the Dobrudja, and there formed a 
junction with a Rumanian division. The loudest 
advertisement was given to these proceedings 
upon which the most extraordinary hopes were 
formed, and from that moment on, until the dis- 
illusioning developments on the Transylvanian 
plains, the Rumanian leaders acted with no 
serious misgivings, for the fears which had made 
them hesitate, it must be said, had nothing to do 
with the more risky and dangerous side of their 
task. They were wholly concerned with what 
might thereaten them on the southern and wes- 
tern frontier, the turn of events, or rather their 
apparent trend in other quarters, as marked by 
the operations on the Somme, the Italian suc- 
cesses, but especially the Russian victories 
in Wholyina and Bukovina, striking a somewhat 
reassuring note on the chords of their under- 
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standing. The interpretation which was given 
them of the various events went far towards con- 
vincing them that they had nothing harder to 
accomplish than a military promenade, at the 
end of which they would be handed, as a matter 
of course, the laurel crown dripping with the 
blood of the Marne and of Verdun. They were 
told that the developments they were witnessing 
were in reality a long planned and concerted 
"general" offensive which was calculated to 
carry the Allied armies to the very gates of Ber- 
lin ; and they joyfully accepted this explanation 
regardless of every technical consideration what- 
soever, for they had no data to go by except what 
was given them by their informers and advisers, 
and with light hearts and the most buoyant ex- 
pectations they — to slightly alter a familiar say- 
ing — " set out to rush where angels would have 
only dared to crawl." 

Ere coming to the examination of the events 
and their causes which led to Eumania's sad 
plight and disappointment, it is of use to review 
those lateral campaigns which were undertaken 
to ease her task and give her support and en- 
couragement. 

First, as to the character of the said lateral 

* It must be understood here, that the wrong view of events 
which was thus foisted on the hapless Rumanians did not originate 
with the generals, who were supposed to be carrying out the 
said general offensive, but from certain influences which were 
trying their hardest to force this policy on the Allied leaders. 
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campaigns, which were simultaneous!}' started 
in Macedonia and the Dobrudja. 

As shown by strategic evidence of the most un- 
controvertible character, these campaigns were 
the result of laboriousl}' planned and closely 
concerted action from Bucharest, which is as 
much as to say that there was in them from the 
start an element of insecurity, which should have 
provoked gloomy forebodings in the minds of the 
Eumaniau Generals had they been endowed with 
more strategic acumen ; for military enterprises 
which resolve themselves into the adoption of 
the ever risky principle of double, or parallel 
action, end almost invariably in failure (except 
naturally when the enemy acts more foolishly 
still). 

One may explain here briefly the reason why 
a double offensive movement from divergent 
bases is a dangerous undertaking : simply be- 
cause the enemy is apt to reply to it by a defen- 
sive in one quarter and an offensive in the other. 
The demands for the defensive being compara- 
tively small, the enemy, if he is not in too great 
inferiority of numbers, can throw the bulk of his 
strength against one of the offensives that 
threaten him ; and having dealt with that he can 
then turn placidly to face the other. This kind of 
defensive -offensive on internal lines has come to 
be termed the " Napoleonic fashion" because, as 
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is well known, Napoleon was a great adept at it 
and his adversaries gave him many opportunities 
of illustrating the point. 

In 1916, when the Eumanian intervention was 
decided upon, there was an internal force at the 
back of Eumania which was represented by vari- 
ous elements of which the bulk was Bulgarian 
and Turkish. The existence and position of this 
force, which had been the only cause of mis- 
givings to the Rumanian Generals was under 
the effective command, or rather control, of one 
of Germany's best leaders — Mackensen. To deal 
with it, or at worst to nail it to its positions in 
Bulgaria, Macedonia and Serbia, was thought 
quite a simple and rational proposition by the 
brilliant designers of the Bucharest councils, 
especially as the plan which was adopted for its 
undoing iSeemed not only secure but genial. 

General Sarrail was to advance northwards 
from Salonika on the Florina-Vadar front, and 
General Zainchovsk'y, at the head of the Rus- 
sian detached elements, was to advance simul- 
taneously through the Dobrudja into Bulgaria. 
What reply, asked the designers, could the enemy 
make to such a double-sided and bewildering at- 
tack? None, as it seemed to those assiduous per- 
users and assimilators of the Napoleonic cam- 
paigns. According to them evidently no general 
in the past had ever found himself in such a 
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hopeless position as Mackensen in the Balkan 
Peninsula in 1916 (such must have been their 
conclusion, for there does not appear to have been 
any other). 

But we need not press the point. The sequel 
is well known, although the violation of prin- 
ciple which brought it about may not be so. 
Sarrail, in spite of the troubled condition of 
Greece, which somewhat hampered, as it appears, 
his communications, advanced on and from the 
Florina-Vadar line, with the bulk of the mixed 
forces which were immediately at his disposal, 
and which comprised Serbians, as well as Bri- 
tish, French, Italians, and Kussians, and after 
protracted operations he overcame many ob- 
stacles, and his left wing, composed chiefly of 
Serbs and French, penetrated into Monastir 
(November 20, 1916), the movement being sup- 
ported, or rather flanked, by an Italian detached 
force acting from Albania and the Adriatic coast. 
The Austro-Bulgar elements which faced the 
Allies lost one by one all their advanced positions 
across the Serbian-Greek frontier, and finally 
evacuating Monastir, retired on other prepared 
and elaborately fortified positions in their rear. 
They had undoubtedly been defeated and pre- 
cluded from causing annoyance or discomfort to 
the Kumanian forces operating in Transylvan- 
nia ; but (this is where the double flaw comes 
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in as far as the line of action prescribed to Sar- 
rail was concerned) : firstly, it made (and could 
make) no difference to the situation in Transyl- 
yannia whether the Austro-Bulgar forces in Ser- 
bia and Macedonia had annoyed the Rumanians 
or not; secondly, the said Austro-Bulgar forces 
in Serbia and Macedonia, although defeated in 
the tactical isense, fulfilled their strategic task of 
holding or containing the Allied forces under 
Sarrail, the while Mackensen with the bulk of 
the Bulgar-Turkish forces dealt at leisure with 
the Russo-Rumanian contingents in the 
Dobrudja. 

As to the operations in the Dobrudja it must 
be said that the German general was given at the 
very start one of those opportunities which made 
Napoleon famous. 

General Zainchovsky, the Russian leader, hav- 
ing performed the first part of his task, which 
was to concentrate and to join a Rumanian 
division along the Danube-Black Sea railway, 
proceeded forthwith to invade Bulgaria along 
the lines which were set for him, the first objec- 
tive of this plan being the port of Varna which 
was being bombarded at the time by a Russian 
squadron. For some reason it was thought that 
the enemy attached an undue importance to 
Varna and that he would concentrate his efforts 
towards its defence. Mackensen's methods had 
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evidently not been studied or assimilated by Ms 
opponents who acted as if the forces they had to 
tackle were led by a third-rate commander. They 
took for granted that he would violate the rules 
of war by protecting — or endeavouring to pro- 
tect — a threatened stronghold by direct action 
(unless, of course, they did not know of the rule, 
which seems likely). > So certain were they of 
what Mackensen's course of action would be that 
no trouble was taken to safeguard the Rumanian 
lines of communication across the Danube ; and 
the vanguard fortresses of Turtukan and Silis- 
tria, which command the approaches to the 
Danube crossings on that side were left with no 
other support than their slender garrisons. Such 
a splendid chance of easy Tictory did not escape 
the glance of the renowned German general, and 
although he did not reap all he had surmised he 
would, his reply to Zainchovsky's move was 
masterly, and it led him ultimately to attain his 
chief ends. By a false concentration at Dobritch 
he maintained his opponents' illusions as to the 
course they surmised he would pursue; then, 
under cover of this manoeuvre, he brought the 
bulk of his troops to bear to the left, northwards, 
against the Danube fortresses, which he attacked 
swiftly and with all his might.* 

* See map at page 146. 
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Before one goes further one may criticise 
Mackensen's action which, in one particular, was 
not quite sound. 

In attacking the Rumanian fortresses he seems 
to have forgotten that his immediate object was 
the destruction of Zainchovsky's force; and to 
this fact and curious vagary on the part of the 
German leader, Zainchovsky's immunity from 
complete disaster is due. But perhaps Macken- 
sen exaggerated to himself the strength of Tur- 
tukan and Silistria ; perhaps also he did not take 
too seriously the threat at Varna, and he en- 
dowed his adversaries with more strategic acu- 
men than they possessed. If so, he must have 
regretted it bitterly, for at the opening of his 
stroke he had it in his power to roll up Zain- 
chovsky's right and to seize the Constanza-Oerna- 
voda railway in Zainchovsky's rear, by which 
manceuvre he would have shut up the Russian 
general into Varna itself or thrown him into the 
sea. Swift and energetic as he was, he acted 
with too much caution, and thinking that the 
Allies had taken all due precaution to protect 
their rear and flank, he applied himself to a 
gradual and methodical execution of his plan. 
Thus, at the eleventh hour, Zainchovsky realised 
his danger, and hearing of the rapid fall of Tur- 
tukan and Silistria he relinquished all his aims 
as to the capture of Varna and the invasion of 

13 
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Bulgaria, and hurriedly drew back his troops on 
to a line of positions covering the Danube-Black 
Sea railway (September 19th-20th). Eventually 
(about a month later) Mackensen, after varying 
fortunes, succeeded in wresting from his oppo- 
nents the Danube-Black Sea railway, and his 
action in the Dobrudja from that time on had 
considerable influence on the moral of the 
Rumaniaus fighting in Trausylvanuia as well as 
on the course of the Russian oijerations them- 
selves — for the Rumanians on the one side were 
depressed and shaken by the inability of their 
Allies to protect them, and on the other, the 
Russians, anxious as to their communications; 
with Rumania through the Danube and the 
Black Sea, started a reconcentration of their 
forces which compelled them to suspend active 
operations in Eastern Galicia and the Bukovina, 
all eventualities which might have been foreseen 
or at least taken seriously into account by those 
meddling and obtuse spirits who led — ^one might 
say coerced — Rumania into a death-trap. 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE RUMANIAN CAMPAIGN AND THE REAL CAUSES OF 
THE DISASTER 

In all campaigns the causes of victory or defeat 
are to be sought in the opening developments, 
sometimes even in arrangements which are prior 
to the actual trial of force. A wrong order, a 
cross-march, or a faulty plan of concentration 
may lead to disaster. 

In the case of Rumania, the cause of defeat 
preceded hj far any active step which was taken 
in the iield : it was the decision of the Rumanian 
leaders, as motived by a wrong view of affairs as 
well as by territorial and political aspirations, 
to carry out the battle concentration of their 
forces in hostile territory, that destroyed all pos- 
sibility of a Rumanian victory. In acting in the 
way they did, the Rumanian generals violated 
one of the most rigid rules of war, which ordains 
that a concentration which is undertaken for 
offensive purposes should be carried out on a 
backward line.* As it was the terrain would have 

* See what has been said on this subject in regard to Ypres 
(II Phase, Chap. XII) and the first Russian campaign against 
Austria (III Phase, Chap. 11). 
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suited the correct plan admirably ; an uninter- 
rupted belt of mountains was purposely pro- 
vided by nature to better enable the Eumanians 
to do the right thing. The Carpathians, which 
to the north of Hungary, presented such an ob- 
stacle to the Muscovite arms in the south, formed 
for the Eumanians an admirable shield for a 
secret and highly effective concentration. One 
need not endorse here the opinion of the critics 
who reproached Eumauia for not having directed 
her offensive against Bulgaria, any plan of cam- 
paign being as good as another provided it is 
well carried out. 

But Eumania since she was intent on an offen- 
sive movement in Transylvannia should have 
effected the concentration of her northern forces 
within the borders of her own territory. This 
naturally would have iniplied defensive action 
at the outset owing to the difficulties of manoeuvr- 
ing across a broad belt of mountains ;* but then 
the Eumanians would have had the option of in- 
itiating the operations, of making secure their 
protective barrier in case of failure, and in case 
of success, of carrying the hostilities into enemy 
territory, with the odds on their vide. 

Let us see what the Eumanians did. 

* This seems to be the only valid excuse for the course the 
Rumanians elected to take. 
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They gathered up their armies, or rather three 
groups of small divisions pompously called 
" armies " in Wallachia and Moldavia, and they 
formed them into long columns which proceeded 
to cross, either by rail or on foot, the various 
mountain passes. In this way with little order 
and no well-defined strategic designs these 
columns entered into Transylvanuia. Once there 
and meeting with but scanty opposition from a 
startled but wary foe, the more advanced units 
started to occupy various towns and localities, 
the while the rear elements were still under 
way. 

Such was, in a general way, the mode of pro- 
ceeding which brought disaster on Rumania ; yet 
it is curious to note that the faulty and clumsy 
advance into Transylvanuia was not caused bv 
over-confidence, for, at the outset the Rumanian 
generals took measures to protect their flanks. 
In the west a detachment of General Oulcer's 
group (1st Army) attacked and captured the 
Austrian positions at Orsova, between the Iron- 
gate and the Danube; and in the north, General 
Presan, with the 4th group, did his best to keep 
in touch with the Russian forces under Lechitzky 
who were operating in the Bukovina. Moreover, 
some of the rear-guard actions with the enemy's 
covering detachments were sufficiently severe to 
warn the Rumanians of the toughness of the task 
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that would lie before them. As time passed on, 
however, and the enemy made no serious demon- 
stration, the Rumanians' confidence increased, 
their only misgivings arising from developments 
in a different quarter : the discomfiture of 
General Zainchovsky in the Dobrudja and the 
capture of Turtukan and Silistria by the enemy. 
At that juncture General Averescu, the Ru- 
manian Commander-in-Chief, left Transylvannia 
to supervise matters in the Dobrudja, a conclu- 
sive sign that he had no fears as to the progress 
of affairs in the Transylvannian quarter itself. 
Another sign of this equanimity was the show of 
strength which the Rumanians made at the time 
on the Danube, south of Bucharest, in the direc- 
tion of the Bulgarian communications. No less 
than two divisions, under General Asian, crossed 
the river, and they only recrossed it later, when 
matters in Transylvannia were coming to a head ; 
viz. : when the enemy's counter-action in that 
region, which brought back General Averescu in 
some haste from the Dobrudja, was develop- 
ing. 

Now as to the German plan against Rumania 
(the term " German " is here used because the 
manipulations of affairs in that quarter were in 
the hands of the German, and not of the Austrian 
staff). 

To say that the situation created for the Cen- 
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tral powers by the intervention of Eumania was 
very welcome by the Cabinets of Berlin and 
Vienna would be an exaggeration, as the Ger- 
mans and Austrians, not to mention the Turks, 
had enough to do in parrying the formidable 
blows that were being launched against them in 
various regions. Yet the diversion, as has been 
said, was powerful enough to counteract the 
effects of Verdun, Gorizia, the Somme, and of 
Brussiloff's victorious efforts. At worst, for the 
Teutons, a fresh siege front would be created and 
the adjunction of Eumania to the powers of the 
Entente would endow the Central nations in the 
ejes of the ignorant masses with a false appear- 
ance of inordinate, invincible strength. Before 
even the declaration of war was issued from 
Bucharest, strong positions had been prepared at 
little distance from the Kumanian frontier. 
Some of these positions, the most advanced, were 
defended by covering troops, but they were all 
abandoned during the disconnected and rash ad- 
vance of the Rumanian forces. As in the case of 
Hindenburg in East Prussia, the enemy Com- 
mander, von Falkenhayn, saw his opportunity 
and took it. Such an experienced leader as he 
could not but detect at once the wrong principle 
on which his opponents were acting He in 
answer proceeded to do the right thing : he con- 
centrated his forces on a backward line, in the 
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valley of the Maros. These forces which consisted 
in half-a-score divisions, chiefly Austro-Magyars 
and Turks, with a bare stiffening of Bavarian 
units,* would have been scarcely sufficient to 
oppose victoriously the fresher and numerically 
superior troops under General Averescu; but 
strategy is the soul of war, and Falkenhayn's 
brains were worth an army. 

Having accomplished his concentration, he 
advanced swiftly southwards, and attacked the 
heads of the southern Eumanian columns on the 
Petrozeny-Kronsta-dt line, the while his coad- 
jutor, the Austrian General von Arr, to the east, 
kept Kumania's northern force busy in the diffi- 
cult regions of the Upper Maros. By deft 
manoeuvring, the enemy surprised the Euman- 
ians, who were thus drawn to deploy excessively 
on disconnected positions ; then they were dealt 
with in detail, in Napoleonic fashion. The 
Eumanians fought well, they were fresh troops, 
homogeneous in composition and language ; they 
had from those points the advantage over their 
foes who were a motley crowd of worn-out and 
hastily patched-up units of various nationalities 



*As with the case of the 3rd Serbian campaign the strength of 
the purely German elements that acted in the Rumanian quarter 
were vastly exaggerated. The calculations made by the 
commentators were generally based on the falsified reports of the 
Germans themselves. 
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and tongues,* and it must be said also, to the 
credit of their leaders, that once the thick veil 
of illusion had fallen from their eyes they acted 
with ability. They did their utmost to disen- 
tangle themselves from an uncomfortable posi- 
tion and to transform their rash movement into 
a successful defensive. They even delivered suc- 
cessful counter-blows, notably at Targul Jui 
(October 2Tth-28th), but having lacked foresight 
they failed to re-arrange their battle line along 
the mountains. Once the railway pivots, Petro- 
seny, Hermanstadt and Kronstadt, which they 
held loosely, had passed into the hands of the 
foe, the rear positions not having been 



* As has been said the view that is usually given of the enemy 
forces which acted against Rumania, is a fanciful one. It is 
based on Teutonic reports, which did much to enhance the 
importance and perfection of the German forces in the Balkan 
theatre. Many divisions of a first rat© order seem to have left 
Germany to act against Rumania, the while the Germans were 
short of men in France and were not even able to reply to the 
attacks of the British and French on the Somme nor to counteract 
Brussilofi's action. The troops which acted against Rumania were 
chiefly Austro-Magyars, Bulgars and Turks, with a sprinkling of 
small German units, the latter, however, for the sake of illusion, 
were, from brigade or battalion, easily transformed, on paper, 
into ponderous forces, the various subaltern commands being 
invariably termed by the German appelation "Army-Group." 
This term of which much abuse has been made need not have 
impressed the critics, much less the Rumanian leaders themselves, 
since it could be applied to a single and weak army corps, of 
mixed composition, that is, an Army Corps made up of regiments 
belonging to different nationalities. But it was necessary to 
explain the Rumanian fiasco without blaming the strategists ; and 
the only way of doing this was, apparently, to swell the enemy 
forces (especially the German forces) which the Rumanian leaders 
had to oppose, and to correspondingly decrease the Rumanian 
forces. 
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thoroughly prepared were bound to be lost also ; 
and thus the fate of Rumania, for the duration 
of the conflict at least, was sealed. The forcing 
of the mountain passes by the enemy, the in- 
vasion of Wallachia, the junction 'of Falken- 
hayn's right wing with Bulgars and Turks 
across the Danube on the Argesh, the fall of 
Bucharest, and the occupation of the whole 
country by the enemy, almost right up to the 
Bessarabian frontier, were the direct conse- 
quences of General Averescu's plan of concentra- 
tion; and General Averescu's plan of concentra- 
tion was, as we have seen, the result of the wrong 
view of the conflict on which the Rumanian 
Staff had based their action. 

Not to appear unfair, however, to those who 
directed or influenced the Rumanian's move- 
ments after the initial defeats, one must not 
overlook the fact that, victorious as it was, the 
enemy's strategy did not yield the results the 
German Staff had expected. This has been 
pointed out, even by historians who were not 
prone to give a rosy view of the Allies situation, 
and who were bent on measuring military success 
by geographical gains or "advances." Even 
then, of course, one would have to keep count of 
the topographical advantages the Rumanians 
would have employed at the opening of their 
campaign, had they undertaken it on different 
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lines : the southern Carpathian range (also 
called the Transjdvannian Alps) proved a good 
screen to the retreating maniruvre on Bucharest, 
Moldavia, and the Sereth line, where eventually 
the worn-out and defeated forces found shelter 
and the support of the redistributed Russian 
armies. The plan of withdrawal from the Wal- 
lachian plains was an able one,* and it was car- 
ried out in a manner which certainly nonplussed 
and delayed the enemy, and which in conse- 
quence foiled him in the ultimate aim of his 
efforts : the complete capture or demoralisation 
of the Rumanian forces. Falkenhayn in the 
north, and ^Mackensen in the south, it is true, 
acted on the assumption that the Rumanians 
would succumb in their rich and fertile 
country rather than abandon it to a plundering 
and relentless foe, but their attempt at gathering 



* Some advertisement was given to the fact that an able French 
strategist, General Berthelot, was sent to Rumania to assume 
leadership and responsibility in that quarter, after the Rumanian 
defeat. It is not known exactly what influence he had on the 
Rumanian retreat from Wallachia, but as the plan of withdrawal 
shows unmistakable signs of a master hand, it would be natural 
to assume that General Berthelot had something to do with it. 

About the same time a Rumanian officer, General Sozescu was 
court martialled for alleged conspiracy with the enemy during 
the battle of Argesh, but this proceeding, however, justified per se 
was childish, as no conspiracy with the enemy could have made 
the situation of Rumania worse than it was after the first defeats. 
As to this it is noticeable that in circumstances of national 
disappointment scapegoats are sought, and found, to shield the 
higher responsibilities and soothe discontented and wrathful 
patriots. 

14 
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their opponents in a ring of iron was unduly 
prolonged as the result of brilliant delaying 
actions on the part of the Rumanians at Targul 
Jui, at Predeal, and on the lines of the Oltu 
and the Argesh. The Rumanians acted in a way 
which produced an impression, the while under 
cover of these strokes, their reserves in the west 
were being removed towards Molda-sda, and the 
material which might have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy and been of iisi- to him, was wisely 
and systematically destroyed.* 

Eventually, the comparatively strong hostile 
forces which made irruption into Wallachia from 
north and south, found little in front of them to 
oppose them, and they only captured an insigni- 
ficant portion of the Rumanian forces, including 
the small division which had fought at Orsova 
at the outset, and which after a long and adven- 
turous retreat surrendered near C'aracalu. 

To sum up, the Rumanian campaign although 
it could not affect in any way the general issues, 
constituted nevertheless a substantial victory 
for the Central Empires, for not only was its 
moral effect injurious to the Entente, but it 
yielded the foe military results of some import- 
ance, the most notable, as has alreadv been 



* The famous oil fields of Ploesti were destroyed in rapid fashion, 
through the foresight and energy' of a British engineer, Colonel 
\orton Griffiths. 
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pointed out, being the fresh reci^ncentration it 
imposed on Russia. 

The Russian blow in the north was powerfully 
counteracted, and the south-eastern Muscovite 
armies, following the bent of reactionary and 
pro-German policy, were gradually drawn to 
exert their powers in a difficult and indecisive 
theatre, with the unproductive object of support- 
ing the Rumanian forces and helping them to 
recuperate. (It must be noted here that 
Rumania was made to intervene in order to 
" help " the Allies, and not to be helped by them. 
See Appendix A.) 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE REAL OBJECT AND CHARACTER OP THE OPERATIONS 

IN PRANCE IN 1916-17 AND THE POLICY AND MENTAL 

CONDITIONS "WHICH ANNULLED THE EPPECTS OP THE 

ALLIES' VICTORY 

In reviewing the later siege operations in France 
one should always bear in mind the policy which 
formed the basis of the Allies' military theme 
in the Western theatre. 

The actual plan of campaign in the first move- 
ments, which was distinct from that of the siege 
war, was naturally influenced b.y the situation 
of one of the belligerents as an island. The 
active and important co-operation of Britain in 
the land war from the very outset imposed on 
the Allied leaders a particular kind of action. 
General JofEre, as we have seen in the First Phase 
(Ch. Ill), altered his original plan of concen- 
tration to enable the British contingents to co- 
operate on a suitable line with the French forces ; 
the choice of the decisive battle ground within 
the borders of France being the inevitable result 
of such co-operation, and the establishment of 

163 
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the siege front in \\"estern France so near the 
coast being made necessary by the factor of the 
British Army's communications. As all factors, 
in war as well as in anything else, influence one 
another, the subsequent policy after the ilarne 
was the outcome, on the one side, of tactical 
evolution or development, and on the other of 
the geographic position of Britain. 

This policy, once the strategic problem was 
solved, was the destruction of German man- 
power at the lowest possible rate of expenditure. 
Thus a new school of military dynamics was 
evolved, which in every particular, was well in 
advance of the earlier German theories of shock 
formations. This was the result of innumerable 
experiments which were started very early in the 
campaign, when General Joffre, after the Marne, 
decided to avoid frontal action and to wide move- 
ments he gradually substituted local operations.* 

In these operations the Allies' attacks, which 
were carefully prepared and generally prolonged, 
were followed by German counter-attacks of 
brief but intensive character, on a small scale or 
on a large scale, and in varying proportions of 



* The adoption of the method of local operations was announced 
in the official account of the first four months of the war (Bulletin 
des Armies, Dec. 4th, 1914). Strictly speaking the study of the 
method was started in the Vosges, in the opening days of 
hostilities. The first experiment on a laige scale was the battle of 
Nancy (August-Sept., 1914). 
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time, and also of the number or size of the effec- 
tives employed. The same tactics that had been 
inaugurated in 1914 in the Vosges were con- 
stantly repeated. The technical problem of the 
French Staff, which was a very farseeing* one 
and had been a subject of deep study before the 
war, resolved itself, in its simplest expression, 
into a system or method of man obstruction. The 
degree of its success was expressed by the costly 
nature of the enemy's counter-action and the in- 
ability of the Germans in either preparing their 
attacks as thoroughly as their opponents pre- 
pared theirs, nor in keeping them up for the same 
length of time ; and it was evident from this that 
the German Staff had not contemplated, nor 
therefore studied the problem of stationary local 
tactics in the same way — tJiat^ in fact, they had 
relied entirely on tJie issue of their first move- 
ments in France to win the war. The Allied 
troops, more particularly the French, attacked 
generally in small bodies which, together with 
the artillery action and the combinations of air 
craft work and other dynamic devices, inflicted 



* The French leaders must have surmised at the outset that 
the mental factor throughout the world would not be in iheir 
favour, for, from the start, they manoeuvred with a view to 
husbanding their resources once the German armies were defeated 
and placed in a state of siege. This at any rate, from the battle 
of movement in the Western quarter (August-Sept. 1914) formed 
the basis of all their subsequent actions in tlie siege war. 
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severe preliminarj damage on the foe. The Ger- 
mans, on the contrary, attacked in large num- 
bers, their units being concentrated at given 
points with the object of retaking lost ground. 
The excess of casualties was thus bound to be on 
their side. To superior leadership the Allies 
owed the results which were achieved. 

Tried technicians in every branch of combat- 
men like Seret, Mangin, Petain, Douglas Haig, 
Eawlinson, Xivelle, FayoUe, Berthelot, Allenby, 
Gough, and others too numerous to mention, 
studied carefully the character and possibilities 
of local contests for jjositions, and their obser- 
vations were modified and amplified until all 
possible combinations of modern siege war were 
brought to the highest pitch of jjerfection. Such 
actions as the battles of Champagne and Artois 
in 1915, which had served a strategic purpose 
(see Phase III) were conducted as regards tech- 
nicalities, in view of tactical improvements and 
of future endeavour-s of the same kind on a larger 
scale. The defence of Verdun furnished the 
General Staffs with complementary indications, 
and the operations which were opened on the 
Somme, in July, 1916, were undertaken on the 
matured experience of former siege battles. 

As was shown b}' the latter engagements, the 
German methods of forward action were out- 
classed to that extent that the enemy did not 
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even succeed during the fresh operations in 
modelling his defence on that of the French at 
Verdun. He sought vainly to involve his oppo- 
nents in costlj' parallel action, and was, on the 
contrary, constantly drawn himself into expen- 
sive and disastrous manipulations. One reason 
for this, no doubt, was the comparatively low 
standard of fighting efficiency to which the Ger- 
man effectives had sunk; another was the local 
numerical inferiority due to the fearful wastage 
at Verdun which could not entirely be made up 
for some time by the strength of highly per- 
fected field works.* In fact, the German roughly 
patched-up contingents were scarcely a match 
for the swelling and efficient forces of their 
opponents who, in open movements, and acting 
on a different policy, would of a certainty have 
made short work of their adversaries. Apart 
from the intricacies of the position and the fact 



* Many speculations were indulg'ed in at the time with reg'ard 
to German man-power and the supposed addition of so many 
fresh divisions to the Kaiser's arms. Invariably these speculations 
led to an exaggeration of Germany's resources in the matter of 
pre-war trained reserves (see Appendix B). Germany did increase 
the number of her active units during the sieg'e war, bjt this 
she effected chiefjy through the reduction of the normal strength 
of her effectives and the employment of forced labour from the 
occupied territories. A German division at the end of 1916 was 
scarcely two-thirds of the strength in numbers of combatants of 
previous ones, and the German armies »which in 1914 had consisted 
in groups of army corps of 40,000 to 50,000 men each, towards the 
middle of 1916 consisted in groups of divisions of 10,000 to 12,000 
men each. 
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that in tactical conditions against long prepared 
and elaborate field works the attackers have the 
harder task the Allies in I^orthern Erance in 
1916 enjoyed every advantage, though questions 
of economy as well as other considerations re- 
strained them from making full use of their 
strength. 

The first results in the so-called Somme 
"battle" or "battles," however, were suffi- 
ciently conclusive, and had their true aim and 
character been made clear they would have pro- 
duced a greater efEect and shaken the moral or 
confidence of the German peoples. In less than 
four months the Allies between them captured, in 
the Somme sector alone, more than 80,000 un- 
wounded prisoners and some 1,500 artillery 
pieces besides destroying fortresses and field 
works and strongholds, which it had taken the 
enemy a couple of years to erect and strengthen. 
But the fresh events in the Balkans, it must be 
said, acted as a powerful mental diversion to 
the Allies' achievements in France, as well as to 
Brussiloff's victorious endeavours in Wholynia 
and Eastern Poland, and eventually the Ru- 
manian misadventure not only arrested the pro- 
gress of Russia's campaign, but what was worse, 
it contributed to blurr the already too shadowy 
perspective of affairs in the main theatre, and, 
as was bound to happen in those conditions, it 
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encouraged the Teutons and paved the way for 
another attempt at political success on the part 
of the Central Empires. But such an attempt, 
it must be borne in mind, despite the effects of 
the Rumanian fiasco could not have materialised 
if the attitude of the Allied Governments, with 
regard to the military situation, had been dif- 
ferent, if the declarations of French and British 
statesmen had been in more fitting accord with 
the task and objects of the military leaders in 
the field, if they had made it clear that the issue 
was secured in France and could not be reversed 
by all the power of Germany, Austria, Turkey, 
and Bulgaria put together, nor even by the ad- 
dition of any outside factor to the resources of 
the aggressors.* 

But the chief cause of misconception was the 
absurd way in which, from the start, the opera- 
tions were approached and discussed by all con- 
cerned. As was the case with regard to Brus- 
silofE's campaign (see Ch. X.), fanciful objectives 
were set to the Western commanders by popular 
imagination, the view being supported by the 
Press and the Allies' leading politicians them- 
selves. As ever, the question of territory was 
to the fore, it was loudly and forcefully declared 

*See what has been said on this theme in Phase II. which 
received publication in March 1916. 
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that the object of the French and British leaders 
was to break through the German front,* which 
assumption furnished the German commanders 
with a firm basis for further misrepresentation ; 
for it was argued by them and their sympathisers 
that as nothing of the kind had occurred, they 
had not been vanquished, and that therefore they 
still had chances of victory I It followed that 
more efforts were needed to convince the world 
and the German peoples; and the task of the 
Allied armies in the field was thus made heavier 
and heavier. As to the question of "breaking 
through " the German front, it is strange that it 
did not occur to contemporary chroniclers that 
the Germans (whose chief factor of strength 
in the military sphere lay in field forti- 
fications), would erect stronger lines behind 
them, and that, in fact, it was in their 
power to transform the whole of the occupied 
territories, if expedient, into one vast fortress. 
This is precisely what they planned to do, and 



* The official explanation of the object of these operations, 
which was given five months later was different, (Sir Douglas 
Haig's dispatch of Dec. 23rd). It was set down as the relief of 
Verdun, a view which hardly concorded with the facts, as the 
preparations for the Somnne operations of July 1916, were 
previous to the German attacks at Verdun, and the French 
transferred troops from Verdun to the region of the Somme. The 
latter is the strongest argument against the accuracy of the 
official explanation, as to weaken a point which is in need of lelief, 
15 unheard of- (See Appendix Note.) 
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technically, one maj- assume as a basis of sound 
calculation, that their fortified positions ex- 
tended to the Meuse, the Moselle, the Rhine, and 
even beyond. It stood to reason then, that every 
endeavour which was carried out in fitting 
accord with the popular interpretiition, was 
bound to fail, and the German peoples would 
cdntinue to preserve the illusion of the invinci- 
bility of their forces, and of the powerlessness of 
their opponents to reach a decision. One need 
not examine here the mental causes of such de- 
lusion, as this side of the question has been 
dealt with in preceding chapters, but one may 
say that the general inability to interpret the 
former operations in their true light, to visualise 
their own armies as triumphant forces,* was the 
chief source of confusion ; and the prolonged re- 
luctance of influential statesmen and other 
people to accept the manceuvre of the Marne as 
the decisive victory and the true turning point 
of the war, was the spoke in the wheel of the 
Allies' war policy, for it precluded them from 
creating the general opinion and atmosphere 
which was necessary and which must have fil- 
tered into Germany and affected the moral of 



* Sir Douglas Haig is said to have told a Press representative 
that the British Army did not look triumphant enough. As to 
this, it may be said, the contemporaries did their best to show 
the British Army as a defeated force. 
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the German peoples ;* and it, therefore, com- 
pelled the Allies to adopt lengthy and costly 
methods of demoralisation. Thus the Germans 
who had set out to conquer the world and not 
merely to dig themselves in in occupied territory, 
were allowed to sink into the defensive mood and 
to propagate their own views of the military 
operations and to impress these vieics with suc- 
cess on the ichoJe irorld. From an attitude of 
confident arrogance they passed on to one of de- 
fiance — to which the Mlies' restrained and 
unexplained action in the military sphere lent 
an appearance of genuineness. Xo clear and 
accurate summary of the strategic movements 
had been yetf issued by the Allied Governments, 
whose representatives, on the contrary, seemed 
bent on lowering the importance and prestige of 
their own armies and on enhancing that of the 
foe. In such circumstances the task of the victors 
was made increasingly difficult, and it was in- 
evitable that the war should be indefinitely pro- 
longed and protracted much beyond the decisive 
phase. 



* It is not only the Gernnans that would have been affected by 
a clear exposition of the truth and adequate declarations in the 
Allies' Parliament^, iut Germany's Allies' also — ^the Bulgars and 
the Turks especiallv — would have been considerably shaken. But 
the Allies' Parliaments went out of their way to give encourage- 
ment to Germany's satellites. 

+ January, 1917. 
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THE SOMMB OPERATIONS OP 1916 VIEWED IN THEIR 

TECHNICAL ASPECT AND IN RELATION TO THE 

POLITICAL SITUATION 

In its object, the Allies' so-called offensive of 
1916 in North- Western France has to be dif- 
ferentiated from previous operations of the kind. 

The battles in Artois and Champagne in 1915, 
as elsewhere seen, were meant to thwart the Ger- 
man generals' designs against the Kussian 
mobile forces. 

The Franco-British attacks in the region of 
the Somme in 1916, aimed purely and solely at 
the demoralisation of Germany. 

These attacks consisted, in their tactical 
scheme, in a set of local onslaughts on the fo.rti- 
fied positions of the enemy in a sector where, for 
moral and political purposes, the British and 
French could act closely together. The initial 
tasks were entrusted to the forces under Generals 
Kawlinson and Fayolle on both banks of the 
Somme, on a line extending from Gommecourt 
in the north, to a point opposite Ohaulnes in the 

I7S 
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south. The British during the Verdun battles 
had extended their front from the neighbourhood 
of Lens almost to the Somme, near Albert ;* they 
were to prolong it further in the course of oper- 
ations ; whilst the French made use of their units 
which were thus alternated to relieve worn-out 
forces in other sectors, and to swell up their re- 
serves for future operations. The alternations 
which the French made at this time were very 
numerous. Thus a number of divisions which 
had won distinction in the Verdun battles, 
formed the nucleous of the army which attacked 
on the Somme. This army comprised a division 
of the 20th Corps, under General Balfouridr, 
and portions of the Colonial Army Corps under 
General Drude. It was the 6th Army, recon- 
stituted and placed under a new command. 

The troops under Rawlinson, the former Com- 
mander of the 7th Division (British), and of 'the 
8th Division at the battle of Loos, were compara- 
tively fresher, if of less experience, than the 
French elements. They consisted in a mixed 
army (numbered 4th, but really the 3rd in for- 
mation) which comprised contingents from well- 
nigh all parts of the British Dominions. Some 
of these contingents, notably the Australians, 
had been employed against the Turks in Egypt 

* See Map at p. 78. 
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and at Gallipoli. The army under Eawlinson 
was supported on its left by portions of a fresh 
one (numbered 5th) under General Gough, which 
was still in process of formation. Similarly, the 
army under Fayolle was supported on its right 
by portions of the 2nd French Army, originally 
under General Castelnau, now commanded by 
General Micheler. 

During the concentration of these large bodies 
of troops, the Allies indulged in minor attacks 
and sustained artillery activity on both sides of 
the sector to be assailed, notably in the regions 
of Ypres, the Aisne, and in Champagne. Then, 
after the usual preliminary bombardment of the 
enemy positions, a bombardment which it is said 
surpassed in thoroughness and violence any of 
the previous ones on both sides of the Western 
front, the attacks on the selected positions began 
(July 1). 

The operations which, in the tactical sense, 
were a repetition of former siege battles in the 
same regions, need not be reviewed here, except 
in the following particulars during the initial 
stages : 

1. — The first defensive manoeuvre of the 

Germans. 
2. — The difference in degree ef tactical 

combination between the British and the 

French. 
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3. — The emploj-ment by the former of a 
highly evolutionised weapon of attack which 
somewhat symbolised on their part the 
spirit in which they acted. 

As to the first defensive manceiiyre, or parry- 
ing blows of the Germans : The enemy showed 
at the start by the answering concentration he 
made, that he was more ajjprehensive of British 
than of French action. The Crown Prince of 
Bavaria, who commanded in that sector, brought 
his reinforcements to oppose the Allies' columns 
to the north of the river, by which measure he 
considerably eased the task of the assailants 
further south. Such was the extent of the 
enemy's delusion in regard to the supposed 
weakness or exhaustion of the French in conse- 
quence of Verdun, which enabled the latter to 
progress with rapidity and at the smallest cost 
to themselves.* But the British preparations, 
there is no doubt, exercised the strongest in- 
fluence on the enemy's plans of defence. The 
German commanders expected the attack to be 
delivered on the Arras-Lille sector, and being 
anxious as to the security of their stronghold of 
La Bass§e, which the British had threatened on 



* The official account dealing with the period July ist-i4th set 
down the losses of one whole French Army corps at 800 casualties, 
or under A per cent. 
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several occasions since tlit'ir pivoting manoeuvre 
on the Lys in 1914 (see Second Pliase), the 
Bavarian Prince executed concentrations at 
Cambrgi and Lens so as to face and take in flank 
any thrust of his adversaries to the north of that 
line. Most of the German reinforcements, in- 
stead of being detrained at St. Quentin and 
Peronne to be brought to act astride the Somme, 
were gathered at Cambrai and Lens. Later, from 
mid-July, as the Allies' attacks developed, the 
German plan of defensive concentration was 
gradually altered until the quota of troops 
which were opposed to the Allies in the active 
sector were more equally divided. These suc- 
cessive deconcentration movements under the 
stress of events were well performed, for the 
Bavarian Prince had talented corps commanders 
under him, but this could hardly improve mat- 
*ters for the Germans, who continued to suffer 
great losses, and were not able to do more in the 
matter of effective reply than seeking refuge in 
stronger positions more to the rear, and there 
to draw their opponents into difficult and costly 
action. 

Secondly : The diiference of degree in tactical 
combinations as between the British and the 
French was evidenced by more careful methods 
on the part of the latter, whose subordinate com- 
manders were, in a general way, more experi- 
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enced, and therefore more amenable to the diffi- 
culties and exigencies of stationary warfare. The 
British, in that respect, had learned much since 
Neuve Ohappelle, Festubert, and Lo6s, and 
some of their tactical leaders by now were as able 
as any, but their subaltern cadres were as yet 
hardly formed and their quota of young unpro- 
fessional oificers was very large. Hence the rate 
of wastage in their part of the task was bound to 
be high, especially as the extension of their 
fighting front had brought them to face a sector 
of particular strength in the German line of 
defence; the one that covered the Thiepval 
plateau. This position which is also described as 
the Thiepval-Morval ridge, had formed the ene- 
my's pivot of manoeuvre against Joffre's extend- 
ed left wing during the battle of the Somme of 
1914, and it had been elaborately fortified since. 
It fell to the lot of the British in the operations 
of 1916 to try their powers on it, and partly 
owing to this and the efforts of the foe to retain 
possession of the ridge, and partly to the as yet 
untried experience of their freshly formed con- 
tingents, the British commanders had to make 
use of a comparatively large number of units 
and to alternate these frequently in the course 
of affairs. The heavy losses which they suffered 
were also due, it must be added, to the spirit in 
which they entered upon the undertaking, and 
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which towards the latter stages (September- 
October) was exemplified in the manner spoken of 
above : the employment of a new weapon of at- 
tack, theTnow famous "Tanks," a kind of crawling 
armoured car on the caterpillar system of trac- 
tion, bristling with guns, which proved effective 
in overcoming certain obstacles, and produced 
some effect on the moral of the opponent, but 
which more than any other anterior devices of 
dynamic action, made patent the limitations of 
strategy in siege warfare.* The formidable ridge 
was captured, but that was not precisely what 
was looked for by the British masses — in fact, 
the public was not at all aware that a position of 
the kind was in the process of being tackled. 
What people on both sides looked at was the fact 
that the German front, although it was evidently 
driven in and much battered on the sector of at- 
tack, was not " pierced " or " broken " as had 
been so foolishly prognosticated in influential 
sections of the Allies' press, f Thus the popular 
apotheosis of the " Tank " went some way to- 
wards damaging the political effects which were 
sought by the victors ; for to make success in war 
entirely dependent on material means and de- 



* It must not be thought that the use of the tank in itself and 
&f other mechanical devices is being deprecated here, but the 
interpretation which was given of it. 

t See the newspaper articles which with the courteous permis- 
sion of the Editors have been reproduced in Appendix E. & H. 
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vices is to lower the prestige, and, therefore, the 
moral power of the forces who make use of them. 
The results of the operations were inefCective 
inasmuch as they left the situation exactly where 
it was at the outset of the undertaking ; and the 
Allies' generals were thereby placed in a most 
embarrassing situation, for they had to choose 
between giving way to the popular wish for a 
theatrical and costly offensive, or else divert the 
general attention to some fresh factor. The lat- 
ter course was chosen, as we shall see later on, 
as much to spare unnecessary sacrifices to the 
armies of Britain and France as to counteract 
the effects of the blunders in the Eastern quarter. 
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OP THE VAEIOUS EFFECTS OF THE OPBEATIONS IN 

PRANCE IN 1916 AND OP OTHER MATTERS CONNECTED 

WITH THEM 

The military effects of the operations in Prance 
in 1916, although they were of but little weight 
in the moral balance, were nevertheless of suffi- 
cient importance from the technical standpoint, 
apart even from the useless wastage that was im- 
posed on the foe by the wary and restrained 
action of the Allies. In the political sphere in 
Europe these successes did little to improve mat- 
ters in favour of the Entente Powers ; it is not 
to them either that the stirring of America at 
this time was due.* But materially they yielded 
much, as well in the Somme sector as elsewhere 
— in the Verdun region especially. There, on the 
right bank of the Meuse, a divisional group, 
under General Maugin, recaptured one after 
the other the positions which, for manoeuvring 
reasons, had been yielded to the Germans during 
the previous operations. The field strongholds 

* It is interesting to observe that the famous peace note which 
the President of the U.S.A. issued in Decemaer 1916 was based 
on the assumption that the results of the campaign in France up 
to then had been indecisive. 

•185 
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of Thiaumont, Vaux, Douaumont, Hardaumont, 
which the Germans had considerably 
strengthened, and which they held strongly, fell 
in succession, the troops under Mangin captur- 
ing in that series of engagements (August- 
December) nearly 40,000 prisoners, and over 300 
field and heavy guns. The remarkable side of 
these actions was the slenderness of the effectives 
who acted in the offence, as compared with the 
results achieved, for the elements at Mangin' s 
disposal consisted only of eleven infantry regi- 
ments, with small portions of other arms at- 
tached, and the results of their attacks were 
those of a powerful army twice or three times 
the size. The enemy, it is true, was perplexed 
and baffled by the action of the Allies in the other 
quarters, and he was directing his attention to 
the strengthening of his defences and the 
reinforcing of his elements in North-Wes- 
tern France. Nevertheless, his contingents op- 
posite Verdun were numerous, and the ground 
these contingents acted upon was more 
thoroughly organised for defence than they had 
found it. Hence, one may conclude the German 
effectives were of inferior quality, and that the 
French tactics were superior. The failure of the 
enemy to reply at a time when he had need of 
supporting to the full his achievements in the 
Balkans, was another sign of the disturbance 
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which the Allies' leisurely blows had wrought in. 
the minds of the German leaders, a disturbance, 
the full effect of which will only be realised when 
the Allies' military policy at this stage is gone 
somewhat deeper into at the end of these studies. 
Locally, in both zones of the Allies' double-edged 
action, the enemy partly for want of ready means 
to pursue his accustomed policy, partly in appre- 
hension of a general and sustained onslaught on 
the part of his opponents, but chiefly to carry 
out certain intricate internal manipulations, re- 
frained from offensive action. In the Somme 
sector alone he undertook a covering manoeuvre 
and this was explained by the strength and 
ability the British had revealed and the spirit 
in which the fresh contingents under General 
Haig were acting. As to this, a point of great 
interest in regard to these operations, is worthy 
of special mention. 

The newly-levied and trained troops of Bri- 
tain, those which had been raised by the first 
system of national service adopted in England, 
gave good proof of their mettle. The success of 
these comparatively raw levies who had never 
been prepared either by previous training or 
mode of thought to undertake military duties, 
let alone fighting Prussianism on foreign soil, 
rather upset the theories of doubting " experts " 
and the enemy himself. It was certainly re- 
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markable to see the business bred, sport loving, 
Anglo-Saxons take their places like seasoned 
veterans in the blood-soaked trenches, and at- 
tacking the defences of the enemy with unsur- 
passed dash and vigour. Thus in a little more 
than a year, through her indomitable will and 
her genius for organisation, Britain had evolved 
a truly great army — another formidable machine 
of war against which the reserves of the foe, in 
the best of circumstances at this stage of the 
struggle, could not have prevailed ; and thus Ger- 
many who, amongst other sillinesses on her part 
had looked down upon the strength and energy 
of her island opponent, was confronted with the 
forceful expression of British power on the Con- 
tinent. The hardy but somewhat easy going race 
that for a couple or more centuries the Teutons 
had striven, through many influences, to en- 
slave in the spirit, was now up against them in 
well nigh every quarter of the globe. 

The work of the English Staff was specially 
remarkable because it transformed a civilian 
community into a military organisation of the 
first order. On a slender foundation laid down 
by a somewhat amateurish attempt at a national 
scheme of defence, the truly great men and hard 
workers of the British system erected a monu- 
ment of strength almost equal in its perfection 
to the formidable and invincible bulwark against 
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foreign aggression, namely : the Fleet. And 
with all its inevitable shortcomings, due to a 
hurried and botchy start, it formed certainly 
one of the most admirable illustrations of the 
patriotic spirit in this great conflict, and of 
something else besides, something peculiarly 
British, or Anglo-Saxon let us say, which in 
some way is the natural inheritance of genera- 
tions of men born and bred in civic freedom, 
something therefore which, if it is properly 
directed and shorn of its insular or jingoist 
tendencies is bound to lead the English nation 
and all its world-wide ramifications towards the 
achievement of a very high ideal of living and 
thinking, an ideal of which at the present time, 
owing to the weight of certain traditions and the 
power and range of action of certain influences, 
the British peoples are as yet but dimly con- 
scious. 

To finish on the work of the British 
Staff : the formation of the fine units which 
covered a large part of France and other regions 
with the energetic and resourceful manhood of 
the Island Empire was in itself, as a technical 
achievement, a tour de force, a triumph of in- 
genuity, labour, and skill, which did more for 
the glory and renown of the race than anything 
else. Not two years had passed then. The 
civilian organisation, almost in its entirety, was 
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"under arms" in some form or other; army 
corps were being numbered by the dozen, divi- 
sions by the score, and trained fighters by the 
million. 

The example was going to have its effects on 
other civilian communities, which were imbued 
with pacifist delusions. But of this more anon. 

Another point which stands out and was made 
necessary by the geographical position is the 
policj' of France in its relation to British action 
— not to mention other outside elements— for 
gradually and with adamant resolve the French 
leaders, taking what advantage they could of the 
mental conditions, were throwing more and more 
adversaries against their implacable foes, thus 
reversing the German policy which, after the 
Marne, had aimed at exhausting France and iso- 
lating her from her Allies. The fresh British 
contingents were a formidable addition to the 
huge and accumulating French forces, and it 
stood to reason that even if the Allies had had 
but the element of might to rely upon the Ger- 
man leaders had little chances of achieving the 
political success they were still striving for. But 
it must not be thought, as was the impression 
given by writers of the moment, that the Allies, 
in their intensive tactics, were employing the 
bulk of their forces. The contemporaneous ac- 
counts of these events, especially those which 
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dealt with the Somme operations, gave us a view 
of vast and perfectly coherent contingents locked 
in decisive combat, the Allies flinging themselves 
desperately, as it seemed, in whole and com- 
pact divisions against constantly surging masses 
of efficient German legions, the latter being 
described as acting in perfect order with dash 
and confidence and irresistible strength.* This 
fanciful and highly-coloured view it was which 
caused the operaitions being termed " battle " of 
the Somme. The real "battle" which had 
occurred in that region — the only action which 
the above description can fit — was that which 
took place between the armies of Casteinau and 
Bavaria in September, 1914, immediately after 
the battle of the Marne, when the army of 
Bavaria, after its defeat at Nancy, was trans- 
ferred from Lorraine to the extreme right of the 
German line (see Phase II.) But this action, 
like many another of like character and of 
momentous import in the decisive stage, passed 
quite unnoticed by the world at large, f 

* There is no intention to imply here that the German forces 
were not numerous, but to show the character of these actions 
was erroneously described by writers of the moment who were 
unaware evidently that fighting' on open ground and in fortified 
positions are entirely different. 

+ The battle of Arras for instance between de Maudhuy's army 
and the right wing of the Crown Prince of Bavaria (Oct. 1914). 
In one of the popular histories it was described, if I remember 
quite right, as an accidental encounter between a couple of 
cyclists, an old woman and a few railway guards. If this 
description of such a momentous action was meant as a joke 
it was really carrying the vaunted " sense of humour " a I'ttlfi 
too far, in my opinion. 
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To understand the diiference in nature be- 
tween the two engagements it must be understood 
that on the former occasion the opponents acted 
without the support of ground organisations nor 
any prepared fortified positions to lean or fall 
back upon — in fact, in perfectly open country 
like in any action of the pre-siege stage, when 
the opposing forces did then attack each other in 
compact masses, in fully concentrated and per- 
fectly cohesive army corps or divisions. It must 
be realised also that in the movements in the 
region of the Somme after the Marne battles 
(September, 1914), each side acted with an im- 
mediate purpose in view — the Germans wished 
to extend swiftly their battle line to the French 
coast at or above Le Havre, and the French 
wished to thwart this design and secure positions 
which could serve later, in the local warfare, as 
an operating ground for the British. The engage- 
ment, therefore, was an action of movement, and 
fully deserved the title of ''battle." 

The character of the " siege " operations which 
followed was wholly different, the military pur- 
poses also, on both sides, were completely altered 
and the Allies so-called "offensive" of 1916 in 
the Somme region which usurped the title of 
" battle " from the earliest engagement in the 
same quarter consisted only in a string of pro- 
tracted and disconnected tactical combats with 
a purely moral objective. 
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During these operaitions comparatively slight 
portious of the important units which were men- 
tioned in the reports Avere engaged at the same 
time. It was with -insignificant forces, mere de- 
tachments some of them, that such formidable 
positions as Thiepval, Combles, Maurepas,* Es- 
trees, and scores of other field fortresses were 
stormed and taken, and thousands of disbanded 
and discouraged Germans were rounded up and 
captured, often by handfuls of men, sometimes 
even by single individuals. For the German 
troops of 1916, in Northern France, be it under- 
stood, were not those who had fought on the 
same ground in 1914, and their behaviour as 
exemplified by their losses in prisoners and 
war material, belied the glowing accounts which 
were given, in many quarters, friendly and hos- 
tile alike, of their efficiency and prowess. The 
various actions like all siege ones were purely 
local and of a tactical nature, for it was a long 
time indeed since the play of compact army corps 
and rapid movements on a large scale were over, 
the artillery amongst all material factors being 
now the chief one. 

The operations on the Somme in 1916 un- 
accountably misnamed "battle," and wrongly 
heralded and described as a stepping-stone to- 
wards a resumption of rapid movements, were 

* Maurepas for instance was stormed by two battalions. 
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proclaimed and acclaimed as being the " turning 
point " of the war;* and thus the last shreds of 
efficacity that might have been exercised by the 
remembrance of the decisive manoeuvre of 1914 
were annulled and swept aside— as had evidently 
been the secret intention of those Allied states- 
men who were in charge of affairs in the realm 
of politics. These statesmen were unwilling to 
accept the reality, and they were unfitted to 
imagine any other victorious ending of the war 
for the Allied forces except in a fatuous and vul- 
gar parade through the streets of Berlin. They 
wished the theory of brute force to prevail, and 
for that reason they encouraged and supported 
the crooked views of the multitude and of mis- 
informed and biassed critics and so-called "ex- 
perts." They would not admit the Germans 
arms had been defeated in the battle of move- 
ment — that is the series of operations which 
started in Alsace, in August 1914, and ended at 
Ypres, in November of the same year. They ac- 
cepted the German official view of the operations 
and thus the war, once more, seemed only to 
have just begun, the countless actions which had 



* The policy may be described as a wilful and systematic 
attempt at forcing the hands of the Western leaders, to make them 
undertake a theatrical offensive in concord with the expectations 
that had been fostered on, and stirred up, in the people. The 
Generals however proved themselves immune against such 
influences and proceeded to carry on their task in the manner they 
had originally planned. 
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saved the world from Prussian dominatiou being 
thrust back severely into the background. And 
the enemy naturally, as was his wont, proceeded 
to make the most of this mental condition, by 
colouring and twisting his reports in a manner 
which agreed on the chief points with the dis- 
appointed pronouncements of the Cabinets of 
London, Paris, and Petrograd, by counteracting 
the alreadj' spoilt effects of the Verdun and the 
Somme operations with those of the Kumanian 
quarter, by the raising on a theatrical pinnacle 
of one of their favourite generals of the moment, 
and by adroitly diverting the attention of the 
world once more to futile and ephemereal side 
issues. Against such deft moral manoeuvring 
nothing but a clear understanding and vivid 
recollection of the past could have prevailed. 

Owing to the accepted version of affairs and 
the inability of the French and British states- 
men to counteract the German views and explain 
the situation, the events of military interest 
which followed those of 1916 in all theatres of 
the war were — and in the conditions and limita- 
tions of siege warfare were fated to be — a con- 
stant repetition of preceding situations; they 
constituted in themselves, from the technical 
standpoint, an excessive extension, or, rather, an 
awkward procrastination of the finish, since they 
were dependent, for the intended effects, on the 
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moral of the Germans so far as this moral could 
be affected politically. Taking count of the re- 
sults of the Eumanian fiasco and of the difficul- 
ties the Eussian forces were placed in through 
faulty strategy and a wrong-headed policy, it 
was evident that a cessation of the bloodshed 
would be long deferred, and that more outside 
elements would be called upon to share the re- 
sponsibility. The French Staff, in fact, through 
the situation which resulted from the effects of 
wrong views were gradually being committed to 
a variation of their former and pre-determined 
action, viz. : to making a more intensive use in 
dynamic combinations of contingents from out- 
lying lands, especially from those powers whose 
policy contributed to sustain the moral and con- 
fidence of the enemy, and who thereby were 
thwarting those very aims thev were pledged to 
support, and which their leaders were endea- 
vouring so strenuously to achieve. 

The subject would lead one, at this stage, to 
the consideration of the part which was played 
by some of these fresh elements, especially by 
those from the leading States of the New World, 
but this belongs to another phase of the History 
of the War, and, together with other matters, 
will be dealt with in due course. 
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A. — The subject of themental conditions dur 
ing the war is an interesting one, in so much as 
it furnishes the student of History with many 
examples of that particular kind of mens insana 
which occurs in times of stress and national move- 
ments ; and as these curious phenomena exercised 
an appreciable influence on the course of events 
it is not out of place to take them into considera- 
tion in these pages. I have quoted somewhere 
(Phase III.) the belief concerning a Eussian 
Army which was alleged to have passed through 
Britain to " save " France* in 1914, and also in 
the present phase (p. 28), the extraordinary and 
deleterious interpretation which was given of the 
3rd Serbian campaign. The crowning instance, 
however, of this form of mendacity was con- 
nected with the Eumanian operations ; the situ- 
ation, with regard to Eumania, such as it was 
represented at times, seemed to be a perfect 
farce purposely got up for the delectation of the 
enemy leaders and the lovers of the ludicrous in 

* France evidently required a good deal of "saving." 
.199 
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the opposite camp. The bulk of the German 
forces which were locked up in deadly strife in 
other quarters were transported to the Balkans, 
and their opponents were alternately supplied 
with, or deprived of, war material and muni- 
tions, according to the vagaries of the strategic 
movements. At one moment they were said to be 
superior in numbers to the enemy and perfectly 
equipped ; the next one heard they were vastly 
inferior, and their supplies were delayed by a 
stoppage of traffic in the Arctic regions ! Their 
intervention, at the start, was viewed and 
heralded universally as a valuable addition to 
the forces of the Entente ; soon afterwards it ap- 
peared they had not intervened to give help but 
in order to receive it, and the Western Allies 
were severely censored in many quarters for 
having omitted to despatch strong contingents 
to the Transylvanian quarter ! 

It is to be noted that these exhibitions of bad 
logic are not confined to ignorant people only, 
intellects of the highest distinction are as much 
given to erratic and inconsistent judgments as 
any, and many agencies of information, official 
and otherwise, are acting, or made to act as in- 
stitutions for lowering the human mentality. 
The most patent illustration of this is the way 
in which the daily communiques are interpreted 
by well-nigh everybody, and the constant and 
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extraordinary distortion these documents are 
made to suffer at the hands of the popular com- 
mentators of the day. Through the headings 
and columns of the Press the smallest actions 
are represented as "strategic" battles and 
actions of huge proportions, the most trifling 
skirmishes being transformed into huge affairs, 
tremendous offensives wherein the contending 
forces suffer casualties by the score thousand 
and losses in material of war and prisoners 
which run in the course of a single day into five 
or six figures. The communique a have only to 
mention the word " attack " or to mention some 
local action however infinitesimal, and the world 
is stirred up to its very depths by a mental 
picture of a "decisive" contest on the largest 
scale being fought out. How often the Marne 
has been outshone in this way, how often the 
"turning of the tide" has recurred since the 
great battle of movement of 1914:, would be 
tedious to estimate. One may set down the num- 
ber of such like "offensives" and " decisive" 
victories at about fifty ; all this, with other de- 
lusions as heretofore described, tending to prove 
that the world is in a very unbalanced frame of 
mind, and also that there is something radically 
wrong in the present day system, or systems, of 
education. 



17 
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B. — On the subject of the German reserves a 
number of calculations were indulged in by 
various critics, who owing to too sweeping and 
rash assertions in that direction lost favour in 
the public eye. The calculations, neverthel.'ss, 
were not altogether wrong, as the German pre- 
war or peace-trained reserves were practically 
exhausted at the end of 1916. From about that 
time onwards, in the matter of reserves as dis- 
tinguished from old or first line establishments, 
Germany could only rely on raw and indif- 
ferently trained material, as well as on the 
manipulations she was able to indulge in with 
the reserves of her Allies. The critics' mistake 
was to make the length of the conflict chiefly 
dependent upon that — that is, on purely 
material strength.* In defence of this theory it 
may be alleged that the Germans, if they were 
short of reserves, should have collapsed or given 
way after the "\"erdun operations of 1916; but 
few people were able to foresee the enemy would 
be offered yet another opportunity of scoring 
heavily in the Eastern quarter (as has been said 
at the end of Phase III. tbe Allies, in 1916, were 



* I myself erred at one time in the same direction, but I tooli it 
for granted, rather rashly I must own, that the right view of the 
military operations would be adopted at the proper time. This 
was the raison d'Stre of " Germany in Defeat," but my having 
failed in my object is no proof that my technical calculations were 
at fault. Germany is supported by the mental factor, and. not by 
reserves. 
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iu <a position to give the Teutons the final blows ; 
the Eumanian misadventure, however, and the 
consequent disruption of Eussia made that im- 
possible). 

C. — I have often been asked my reason for 
omitting to mention in my work a document 
which created a great deal of sensation in its 
time. This is the proclamation which was al- 
leged to have been issued by the German Kaiser 
from the Headquarters of the 1st German Army 
at Aix-la-Chappelle, on August 19th, 1914, and 
in which the British Expeditionary Force, under 
Sir John French, was described as " contemp- 
tible.'' As a matter of fact I had no special rea- 
son for omitting it, except that on the one hand 
the subject is of no strategic interest, and on the 
other the said proclamation bore palpable 
evidence of its being a fabrication. The German 
Kaiser was never at Aix-la-Chappelle during the 
first phase of the war (he travelled from Berlin 
to Treves and Luxembourg via Frankfort and 
Mainz) ; and the headquarters of the 1st German 
Army were not in that locality on the date men- 
tioned, but at Tirlemont in Belgium (Kluck's 
troops entered Brussels on the next day). 
Finally, any proclamation of the kind signed by 
the German Kaiser would have been issued from 
the headquarters of the 5th German Army 
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(Crown Prince) which were established at Treves 
at the time. It must also be noted that the 1st 
German Army was not the most important, but 
it was only thus termed on account of its posi- 
tion on the line, it being the Continental custom 
to number important units at the opening of a 
manoeuvre or campaign according to their posi- 
tion in relation to other units, counting from 
right to left. Kluck's force happened to be at 
the extreme right of the German line, it was 
therefore No. 1. 

D. — It will be noticed that on all the maps 
contained in this volume, the distances are 
indicated. I personally do not think it is neces- 
sary in this kind of work, as the maps are really 
of the diagram order, and are intended purely to 
illustrate the strategic positions or movements. 
The importance and character of strategic move- 
ments have no relation to their scope ; they may 
be attempted on a small scale, or on a large scale, 
the inference or lesson to be drawn from them is 
the same— a flank movement is a flank move- 
ment, whether it is carried out by one division 
on a three miles front, or by ten army corps on a 
hundred miles front. Nevertheless, I have so 
often been requested to add scales to my maps, 
that I have done so ; and seeing that the scales 
are found evidently to be of use I owe an apology 
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Alec Black, Bart.) found nothing amiss with the 
maps or other portions of "Germany in Defeat." 



E. — Contributions to the Press. — Vv^ith the 
kind and courteous permission of the Editors, I 
reproduce here a couple of articles I contributed 
to the British Press. The first was entitled : 
" Moral Force versus Peace Proposals," and ap- 
peared in the " London Evening Standard " of 
December 28, 1916. The second was entitled : 
" The Way to End the War This Summer," and 
appeared in the "Post," of Scotland (D. C. 
Thompson's publications), on February 25 of 
this year (1917). 

F. — Moral Force v. Peace Proposals. 
'' Evening Standarfl/' Deceniher 28;, 1916. 

At this stage of the military operations the 
recent peace proposals of Germany and the 
terms in which they were couched have a signi- 
ficance which every one in Allied countries, and 
especially in Britain, should fully understand 
and dwell upon. 

In the first stages of the conflict Germany 
failed to force a decision ; she lost the war of 
movement, and, in consequence, she soon found 
herself in a state of siege, with no chance, no 
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pleasure ; and the numerous articles — mostly 
leading ones — that were contributed to various 
newspapers and periodicals by Colonel F. N. 
Maude. Amongst other efforts which I should 
like to be able to put on a lasting record are 
those of Mr. Alec Black, of Grimsby. With re- 
gard to his earnest and generous endeavours at 
spreading the right view of the war, I append 
here information from the columns of the ' ' Lin- 
coln Echo," of January 17th, 1916, and the 
" Grimsby Daily Telegraph," of March 1st of the 
same year. In the former it was announced that 
Mr. Alec Black, a prominent trawler owner, had 
purchased 1,000 copies of " Germany in Defeat," 
and had presented ten copies to the Public 
Library and placed the other 990 in the hands of 
the Borough Librarian for distribution. In the 
"Grimsby Daily Telegraph " the same facts were 
alluded to, and it was added that Mr. Black be- 
ing anxious to afford still further facilities for 
reading the book was prepared to offer copies to 
other libraries in the town and district, and 
managers and proprietors of leading libraries 
(private and otherwise) were requested to make 
application for one or more copies of " Germany 
in Defeat," the applications to be made to the 
"Daily Telegraph's" Office, or the "Grimsby 
News." 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Black (now Sir 
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yourself thoroughly understand and appreciate 
the importance and character of your victory. 

If you do understand and show it conclusively, 
the baffled enemy is bound to understand it also, 
and his moral, his courage — the only serious 
point of resistance in siege war — is quickly un- 
dermined and shaken. If you do not understand, 
your la^-k of knowledge acts against you; for 
your enemy, if he is wily and strong, takes the 
utmost advantage of it, and by clever manipu- 
lation he may succeed in convincing you of his 
invincibility and in forcing upon you his own 
peace terms. 

This is a point which, to my mind, the military 
critics of the day do not insist enough upon. 
They base their considerations on technical cal- 
culations as to number of men and guns, 
the extent and complexity of modern field forti- 
fications, the evolution of tactical combinations, 
but they forget that past a certain stage in stra- 
tegic development it is chiefly the moral factor 
that counts. The public, following the critics, 
get confused, and fails to grasp the true scheme 
of the operations. 

Despondency sets in ; the pessimists, ever 
prone to look at the black side of things, increase 
this despondency ; and the enemy adds to it by 
his boastful reports and communiques. 

Such has been the general situation, in that 
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hope of avoiding total disaster and internal dis- 
ruption except by obtaining peace on her own 
conditions — not the same conditions, naturally, 
that she would have forced on the Allied nations 
had she defeated Prance and crushed Kussia, but 
conditions nevertheless which would save the 
face of her ruling classes and enable her to leave 
the lists as a victor,and probably to resume at 
some future time her former endeavours. Her 
staff, therefore, knowing (after the Marne and 
Ypres) she was beaten, set themselves the task 
of misrepresenting the position. 

Finding their dreams of world conquest shat- 
tered, they assumed an attitude of victorious 
defence. In this task they were assisted by their 
opponents, who failed to realise that they had 
won the victory, and who thereby did not succeed 
in making efficient use of the factor which in 
war ranks next to strategy : the moral factor. 

This factor, when properly employed, leads to 
the rapid demoralisation or discouragement of 
the vanquished forces, and the reason for the 
employment of this measure is that, in siege con- 
ditions, such as the German field armies found 
themselves in in the decisive sphere — the Wes- 
tern front — ^after the first movements, the enemy 
cannot be rapidly and completely demoralised 
merely by military action. Moral force must be 
used, and this you cannot impose unless you 
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The Germans, ever on tlie watch for signs of 
pessimism and discouragement in their oppo- 
nents' camp, seize on these unjustiJied " admis- 
sions,'' and spread them broadcast amongst their 
soldiers, their peoples, and in neutral countries. 
It all helps them to preserve an appearance of 
victory, and the moral cohesion of their forces, 
and as a result of this they may in the end suc- 
ceed in obtaining peace terms which will not De 
very disadvantageous to them. 

As a corrective measure — for there is yet time 
— and in order to support the work of their 
armies better, and to wear down the German 
moral quicker, the Allies should realise, fully, 
the situation. They can — and must naturally — 
look to the future ; but they must not forget the 
past. They must study the question from the 
standpoint of strategy .and of past events, which 
will lead them to a better appreciation of what 
their armies have done and are doing. 

In reference to this I may quote a young 
ofticer, who when dying of his wouiuLs com- 
plained of the feeble recognition in England of 
the British successes. He said : "I suppose the 
people at home do not look upon the Battle of 
the Somme as a victory? " 

I would have felt inclined to tell him : " You 
are right, many of your countrymen do not look 
upon the Somme, any more than they did upon 
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respect, since the siege operations began. Ger- 
many has succeeded in keeping the moral factor 
on her side, partly by her seemingly victorious 
resistance in occupied territory and her partially 
successful endeavours in the secondary theatres 
of the war, but mainly through the inability of 
her opponents to realise her defeat. Hence her 
recent peace proposals and the terms in ■whi;h 
they were couched, which have impressed tJic 
world to that extent that they have led even a 
clever man like President Wilson to make un 
untimely and ill-calculated demarche; for he is 
not aware, any more than the vast majority of 
the Allies themselves, that they have won the 
victory. 

These peace efforts will be renewed; German 
resistance will continue for long, and the Allied 
armies will be compelled to make greater .nd 
quite unnecessary sacrifices — unless it is more 
generally recognised that the Germans "-re 
beaten, and that by no means could they hare 
reversed, nor could they therefore reverse now, 
the issue, which was definitely settled by the 
result of the Marne operations. Owing to the 
ignorance which still prevails as to the nature 
and real importance of these operations, the 
Allies — their Press, their Governments — con- 
tinue to allude to a '' coming " and problematic 
victory. 
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These prophecies, which spring from the desire 
that the present conflict should end quicklj' are 
based by those who make them on material cal- 
culations and considerations — the numbers of 
men, of guns, of shells, and other resources in 
war material or economic strength. 

All this leads one to lose visual contact with 
the right perspective, to forget that the issue has 
been settled a long time since; and to assume 
that the strug5:le up to the present has been an 
indecisive one ; that Germany has yet to be 
beaten ; and that consequently the length of the 
protracted struggle depends on material means 
— on the power of the Allies to wear down the 
German strength ; or, what would be still more 
to the taste of popular imagination apparently, 
on the time that would be required to drive the 
besieged invaders to the Rhine and beyond. The 
exponents of the latter hypothesis take it for 
granted that the modern siege front is a fringe of 
trenches and fortified positions without much 
or anything behind them. 

Still in the dark as to the original themes 
of operations on both sides of the military chess- 
board ; misinformed on the character and mean- 
ing of the early developments ; unduly depressed 
by Teutonic arrogance and bombast ; and con- 
fused, besides by the complex manifestations of 
modern means of warfare, our prognosticators 
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Verdun, Ypres, or even the Marne itself, as a 
victory. They do not yet fully understand the 
task you have accomplished, and therefore they 
cannot grasp the meaning of the present efforts." 
Such is the anomaly of the case. The British 
troops, alongside the French armies, have been 
victorious, strategically victorious, almost ever 
since the war began, but the public at large does 
not know it — or, what is equivalent, does not 
seem to know it. In consequence, the Germans, 
even after a fresh " Somme offensive," will con- 
tinue to boast and to hold on, if not on the 
present lines, on other lines; their opponents 
will spend their strength (their reserves of men 
and munitions), and will in all probability fail 
in the end to reap the full profits of their victory. 
Unless, as I repeat, the public amongst the Allies 
take a clearer, firmer view of the situation, and 
their Governments cease to answer to peace pro- 
posals in tones which certainly sound hopeful, 
but which have not the true ring of victory in 
them. 

c. de souza. 

The Way to End the Wak This Summer. 

" Post/' of Scotland, February 25, 1917. 

Prophecies are still being made as to the prob- 
able duration of the war. 
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tained), the German leaders make full use of 
everYthing they can to keep up the illusions and 
the spirit of their deluded peoples, so as to pre- 
vent the moral disintegration of their militant 
forces, which otherwise would be inevitable. 

They leave out of account their failures and 
disuppointments. With an astuteness for which 
they can well be admired they twist out of recog- 
nition events and facts ; they seize, besides, on 
all the foolish and crooked opinions which are 
emitted from their opponents' camp, and foster 
these on their credulous populations as a rein- 
forcing addition to their own fabrications. By 
such means, and with the help the Allies them- 
selves have clumsily afforded them in the matter, 
they have succeeded in stamping on the conflict 
a character which is altogether out of keeping 
with the reality and the inverse of truth ; and to 
this extent that it can well be said that the world 
is now thoroughly accustomed to view develop- 
ments through Teutonic spectacles. 

Xow, as against inane arguments and wrongly- 
directed prophecies and the false views which 
they support, it is my firm conviction (I have 
had it since the event took place") that one and 
only one opinion can exert any appreciable in- 
fluence on the future course of events ; and this 
naturally on condition that it should be taken up 
in good time and spread broadcast as an incon- 
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are apt to judge the situation by the map and 
the arithmetic table, as well as by their own pet 
views and special desires in the matter. 

And thus they come to fix the finish of the war 
at some not too remote and more or less in- 
definite period, when, for lack of reserves or 
means of daily sustenance, Germany will give 
way and her armies will execute a disastrous and 
ignominious retreat. 

In this manner, but quite unconsciously, it 
must be said, many day-to-day commentators, 
who have no real grasp of the march of events 
as a whole, contribute largely to the powerful 
influences which have acted in favour of the foe 
almost ever since the war began, and especially 
since von Moltke and his legions were defeated 
on the Marne and flung back to their present 
positions ; for the view which still holds fast in 
Allied circles — viz., that Germany has not yet 
suffered defeat, and that the issue still hangs in 
the balance — is precisely what the Teutons and 
their friends have striven their hardest to uphold 
and to impose on the world in order to keep the 
moral factor on their side and to bring to nought 
the justified aspirations of the Allied cause. 

Fully aware of the considerable part the moral 
factor plays in warfare (and especially in siege 
warfare, where strategic objects are non- 
existent, and therefore can no longer be ob- 
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triumph of the Allies" cause at heart that the 
Allies' theme of war from the first was not 
planned in riew of the invasion of Germany in 
the course of operations, but simply to reduce 
the German forces to a state of strategic im- 
potence, which in the long run would spell their 
complete demoralisation and collapse. 

For. lite in the game of chess, to which the 
art of war is often compared, it matters not on 
what side of the board you checkmate your 
■opponent, provided you checkmate him. The 
enemy was checkmated because he failed, utterly 
failed, in his foremost and principal attempt t-o 
surround or crush the Allied armies in the field. 
He was beaten all along the line, and driven 
back forty miles to positions of defence, on which 
he was forthwith nailed and securely held, and 
from where he has vainly tried to disentangle 
himself, to regain freedom, viz., the strategic 
initiative which he let slip from his urasp from 
the very opening of hostilities. 

That this was the result of the first operations 
is beyond doubt, as is evidenced by the omission 
of the battle of the Marne in the enemy s reports 
and the efforts he has made to obliterate the 
memory of it from the minds of all concerned, as 
is proved also by the consistent and repeated 
failures of the Germans to reach any of their 
objectives on the Western front, in spite of 

i8 
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trovertible axiom — that Germany was defeated 
at the Marne ; that ever since that decisive vic- 
tory of the united armies of Britain and France, 
and in spite of political complications and cer- 
tain appearances, the German leaders have 
knovs^n full well they were beaten, and that they 
have been playing a losing game, with no shadow 
of a hope on their part that they could at all re- 
verse the military situation. 

To prove the accuracy of this point of view no 
more is needed than a truthful and impartial 
survey of the early developments in France. 
Germany lost the campaign of movement, like 
the Kussians did in the Crimea in the first stage 
of that war ; and her powerfully, highly-trained, 
and perfectly-equipped armies were immediately 
placed in a state of siege by numerically inferior 
and less prepared opponents; a similar condi- 
tion to the one the Eussians found themselves in 
in 1854-56, after the battles of the Alma and 
Inkerman. 

Thus in the present conflict the issue was de- 
cided against the Teutonic aggressors within the 
first six weeks of the struggle, and in what de- 
cisive fashion has been demonstrated by the 
subsequent and abortive efforts of the Germans 
to retrieve the situation. To make this clearer, 
it should be emphatically declared and con- 
stantly insisted upon by those who have the 
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have on Germany's broken sword, did not yield 
their full profits because their object was mis- 
interpreted and they were viewed in the wrong 
light. 

One should see to it that this is not repeated, 
and that the next blows that are aimed at the 
foe are efficiently backed by a firmer grasp of 
events and a clearer understanding of the mili- 
tary situation ; in which case one may feel con- 
fident that the end this time would not be far off, 
and that 1917 would see the final collapse of Ger- 
many and the proper and satisfactory conclusion 
of the Allies' operations. 

Strategically the struggle is at an end, for no 
resumption of rapid moves is possible on the 
main fronts, nor is it aimed at by the leaders of 
the Allied armies, whose chief and practically 
only object is to demoralise the German forces, 
and through this either cause their utter collapse 
or compel them to surrender wholesale. 

That this end is well within reach of the 
victors is a fact, and it would certainly be 
brought nearer by the use of moral coercion 
against the German people themselves, who, in 
the event of their being at last illuminated on the 
results which have been achieved by the oppo- 
nents, will act_ detrimentally on the spirit of 
their staff, and force them to throw up their 

^^■°^^- C. DB SOUZA. 
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astute manipulations and the most intense and 
prolonged concentrations at the vital points of 
attack. 

Those, therefore, who would wish to end the 
war this year in the only possible way it can end 
— through the speedy collapse or total surrender 
of the German forces — must cease viewing the 
war from the German standpoint; they must 
cease talking of " coming " victory, since the 
victory has been achieved, and nothing more re- 
mains to be done in the realm of action than the 
breaking down of the moral of the German 
nation. 

The length of the struggle depends on the 
rapidity with which the right view is promul- 
gated and spread about throughout the world, 
for it is clear that as long as the German people 
continue to believe in the possibility of success 
no appreciable influence can be exercised upon 
them ; their troops, encouraged by the firm and 
confident attitude of their populations behind 
them, will resist and hold on in highly-prepared 
and systematised positions. 

The Allied victories in France in 1915 ; at 
Loos, in Artois, and in Champagne, which 
caused the abortion of Germany's designs 
against Russia; and more recently the trium- 
phant operation on the Somme which should 
have made patent the unshakable grip the Allies 
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" coiuiiii; victory," thus enabling the Germans 
to claim it ; and I am more than ever convinced 
that unless the public, both in France and here, 
are told the truth — r/c, that the Germans have 
been beaten, and that they are only being flnished 
o£f. they (the Germans) iriU stcuul a good chance 
of forcing their oirn peace tcr)ns 0)i the Allies. 

I ha\e hitherto refrained from controversy for 
fear of being suspected of wishing to advertise 
my work, but the situation which I have dreaded 
ever since the opening of hostilities is now de- 
veloping, and as a friend of your cause and a 
protege in these isles, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to repeat my warnings. I only hope they will 
be t^Tken into consideration. 

Count Charles db SorzA. 

" ^inidai/ Times," Fehriuiri/ 11th, 1917. 
Germany is Beaten. 
By Count Clias. de Sauza. 
Sir,— :\Ir. Lloyd George's last speech, great 
and patriotic as it is, urges me on to repeat my 
warnings once more to the British nation and 
peoples, who are evidently unaware of the nature 
of the situation, and who are being led in con- 
sequence into the path where the vanquished 
enemy wishes to drag them. 

The Premier of England still speaks of win- 
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Besides the above articles, I sent to vari- 
ous newspapers a number of letters bearing on 
the same subject. Two of these letters I repro- 
duce here in extenso, together with my thanks to 
the Editors for having inserted them. I copy 
them from the columns of the London " Sunday 
Times " ; the first was published on December 
24th, 1916, the second on February 11th, 1917. 

" Sunday Times/' Decemier 24:th^ 1916. 
Gbrmany^s Offer of Peace. 

Sir, — The last offer of peace made to the 
Governments of the Allies by Germany has 
brought to a head a state of things which I fore- 
saAv nearly two years ago, when I endeavoured 
in my work, " Germany in Defeat," to demon- 
strate the importance and decisive character of 
the battle of the IMarne. I tried to spread the 
view that unless this was more generally recog- 
nised and accepted (that Germany was defeated^ 
at the Marne) there would be a danger that the 
work of the Allied armies would not be properly 
finished, and Germany would in the end obtain 
good peace terms. 

The hour has come, and this I am sorry to see, 
becatose the right view of the military operations 
has not yet been taken, bvex ix high quarters. 
Cabinet Ministers and others continue to talk of 
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Mr. D. M. Sutherland, the Editor of the " Pall 
Mall Gazette," asked me for some contributions. 
Owing to many considerations I was unable to 
do more than repeat what I said last year. With 
Mr. Sutherland's permission I append here my 
articles in the " Pall Mall Gazette " : 



The German Moral. 
" Pall Mall Gazette/' January 1, 1918. 

One remarkable and dangerous phenomenon of 
this war is the way in which well-nigh the whole 
world is viewing the present military operations, 
or military situation — that is, th(^ position which 
has existed ever since the end of the first great 
campaigns of movement. The view, or the pheno- 
menon, we must note, is the chief cause of the 
indefinite prolongation of the '(niflict, which, 
had it been approached at the start from the 
right angle and properly focussed in the minds 
of the million, would have brought about the 
collapse or total surrender of the enemy forces 
in France two years ago ; for the delusion which 
has prevailed and which has been substantially 
fed and supported by a multitude of influences, 
has undoubtedly enabled the Germans to pre- 
serve their moral and to hold on to fortified 
positions in occupied territory. 

The said causes of delusion may be condensed 
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ning the war ; and I sa j that if the war is not 
recognised amongst the Allies as already won it 
will continue until they are utterly exhausted in 
resources and as crippled in man-power as the 
Germans will be. 

Mr. Lloyd George spoke of unity of action. 
This, I am afraid, can be of little avail in siege 
war unless it is backed by a more efficient factor 
— the unity of opinion in the right direction. I 
have been saying this for the last two years, and 
I am entitled therefore to claim that events have 
stood me out. 

Let the Allies all declare in unambiguous 
words and impress on the Germans that the war 
is lost to the forces of the Kaiser, and then 1917 
will see the end of it, with full advantage to the 
right cause. Otherwise, if such moral pressure 
is not exercised in good time I can safely predict 
that in 1918 the Allies will still be talking of 
" coming " victory, and they will be standing 
almost exactly where they are at the present 
moment. 

(Count) Charles de Souza. 

Kensington, Feb. 4. 



G With the advent of the New Year (1918) I 

was induced to state my views once more on the 
military situation in the columns of a newspaper. 
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ment of a decisive aim. The two modes are 
naturally interdependent, since without an army 
— viz., the factor of dynamic force — you cannot 
fight; and without strategy — viz., the higher 
direction — you cannot organise, or, conse- 
quently, win the fight. 

This, as has been said, is well known; but 
what is less known in regard to the difference 
between the two modes of action is that they 
are not lateral, or absolutely concurrent, in their 
expression, and that their succession charac- 
terises well-defined stages in the developments. 
What is still less known and generally over- 
looked in military oalculatiims is that the com- 
binations of warfare in their higher application, 
which is the strategic, are not necessarily uni- 
form in the object to be attained ; for this ob- 
ject, which is the defeat of the foe, is not always 
confined, as so many military thinkers think, to 
the actual destruction — in the military sense — 
of the enemy active forces, and it may be, there- 
fore, of more far-reaching consequences, accord- 
ing to the nature and complexity of the conflict, 
than the mere destruction — again in the military 
sense — ^of the organised contingents of the foe. 

Now the present conflict, for whoever will or 
can view it in the right light, will appear as a 
striking example of the super-position of tactics 
to strategy on a large scale, and through this 
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into two, the combination of which has been 
sufficient to blind the masses, and even strong 
intellects, as to the true course of affairs ever 
since the over-confident and blundering Teutons 
failed to defeat or destroy the armies of France 
between the Meuse and the Rhine in the month 
of August, 1914. 

One cause is the diversity of opinion which 
has been engendered amongst the Allies by so 
many ways of viewing the course of events; the 
other, the confusion which prevails, even in 
some of the best trained minds, as to the differ- 
ence between siege or local trench warfare and 
the campaigns of movement. The first, it should 
be obvious to every one, scarcely needs explana- 
tion, as it can well be understood without serious 
intellectual effort of any kind that each nation 
in a Coalition is prone to look at developments, 
or the existing situation, at its own angle of 
mental vision, and to base its particular hopes 
and desires in the matter on that angle. 

We may now pass on to the second cause, 
which is connected with the first, and may even 
be described as its supporting element : — 

It is known that there are two kinds of mili- 
tary action — the tactical and the strategic. The 
first finds its expression in dynamic force as 
established by the laws of contact ; the second 
is the direction of movement towards the attain- 
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through the enlightenment and demoralisation 
of the German nation. 

The world must at last know what has 
actually happened in the decisive quarter of 
action ; and this can be brought about, not only 
by the military thinkers themselves, but more 
especially-, and with more potent effects, by the 
acting diplomats and politicians. In other 
words, military speculations and disquisitions 
must, in these momentous times, have a definite 
goal in view — the coercion of the beaten foe by 
means of mental pressure and persuasion, which 
should be the consequent result of a new mental 
atmosphere. 

When the War was Won. 
"Pall Mall Gazette/' January 8, 1918. 

In the preceding article I endeavoured to make 
clear the theme of war upon which the military 
leaders of the Allies are engaged, and thereby to 
impress on influential people the necessity there 
is of illuminating the masses, of dispelling the 
thick veil of illusion which still hangs over the 
developments, and which not only mars the 
effect of the Allies' successes, but threatens to 
annul the ultimate prospects of victory. 

I tried to show bow, by looking at the con- 
flict—and especially at the military operations 
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as a standing demonstration of object-variation 
or elasticity in strategics ; for on one side we had 
the picture of aggressive armies endeavouring to 
destroy at once their opponents, and, on the 
other, forces of less immediate dynamic poten- 
tialities and cohesion, acting strategically in 
defence, and with only an ulterior end in view — 
the complete ruin of the aggressive nation. 

Thus it will be seen that once the strategic 
objects of the opponents are well defined in a 
conflict of this kind, where the contention lies 
between Coalitions, and not^ as in a single con- 
flict, between two single nations of more or less 
equal might and ambition, a thorough under- 
standing of the actual situation can be arrived 
at and easily grasped ; and, when this under- 
standing is coupled with an enlightened and 
accurate differentiation between strategic and 
tactical action, the latter being the result of the 
former, the resulting situation becomes clearer 
still — so clear, that the adoption or upholding 
of any other view becomes futile, and, indeed, 
detrimental to those powers that are acting in 
unison against the aggressors. The phenomenon 
— the mental condition — which still prevails, 
must be speedily overcome, and destroyed if 
possible root and branch, for thus only, as has 
been now my long-standing opinion, can the con- 
flict be brought to a satisfactory conclusion 
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manii a long time since, and that to look forward 
to the accomplishment of further movements is 
a dangerous and self-injurious frame of mind, 
as dangerous and self-injurious as the similar 
hopes which were entertained at the time ot 
Neuve Chapelle, of Loos, and of more recent 
events. It should be obvious by now that, owing 
to the character of modern siege battles, the 
enemy is furnished, by this policy, with a strong 
and effective argument, of which, naturally, he 
does not fail to make the utmost use. Thus the 
efforts of the Allies' leaders, however successful 
in the technical and material sense, are con- 
stantly thwarted ; and should the present mental 
condition be still further prolonged, it is easy 
to surmise that future efforts will remain just as 
barren. 

I have more than once pointed out the remedy, 
by showing the double-edged aspect of the situ- 
ation, to what is due the predominance of wrong 
views. The popular idea, which has been 
nourished and encouraged by many silly hopes 
and fallacies, rests on the extraordinary belief 
that the Germans owing to their occupying parts 
of France and Belgium, are not beaten, and that 
the victory therefore has still to come! The 
opposite view, unfortunately, is only held by 
the few. 

The scanty supporters of this view hold that 
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in tlie main spheres — in tlie correct light, the 
vital aim towards which all the energies of the 
Allies are being strained, could be attained. 
Germany, who was defeated in her rash and 
over-confident attempt at world-conquest, and 
who has lost besides more than half her man- 
power, could be shaken in her moral and effec- 
tively crushed under the weight of enlightened 
opinion iDere her defeat made patent and clear. 
I formed this view by observing the fact that 
the German military leaders are onljj^ enabled to 
hold on in France and Belgium by the delusions 
which sustain the moral of their populations be- 
hind them, these delusions being substantially 
fed and supported — directly and indirectly — by 
the wrong opinions which are still prevalent 
amongst the Allies themselves. 

This being said, I established the question on 
the chief factors which regulate the thoughts of 
the multitude when the military operations come 
under consideration — viz., the diversity of views 
which spells confusion, and the general lack of 
comprehension there is as regards different 
modes of military action. 

People are naturally prone to look at events 
from a certain angle of vision, personal or 
national, but the strongest of all causes of delu- 
sion is the inability to realise that the cam- 
paigns of movement were decided against Ger- 
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unbreakable might of the forces battling for 
freedom. The point, in my opinion, is worthy of 
serious and earnest consideration by those 
statesmen and influential people who have the 
Allies' cause truly at heart. The truth would be 
made to penetrate Germany ; it would at least 
prevent the enemy leaders making use of their 
opponents' wrong-sided views to sustain the con- 
fidence, the moral of the German people. 
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Germany has stood defeated ever since she 
failed to beat or crush her opponents in the 
battle of movements called the Marne. and that 
only her instant adoption, after that decisive 
event, of a highly perfected system of defence, 
as well as the refusal — or reluctance — ^of the 
Allies to squander their strength, saved the 
beaten forces from a more complete rout and 
humiliation. Now, with regard to this, it should 
not be difficult to understand that the former 
standpoint, even were it not erroneous (which 
it is), cannot be conducive to satisfactory results, 
certainly not to the fulfilment of those sanguine 
hopes that are still entertained in many quar- 
ters ; for the systematic fortification of territory 
by modern means is a very thorough affair, and 
therefore to base future prospects on the re- 
capture, by pure military action, of ground 
thus occupied is practically a suicidal affair, as 
well for the operating forces as for the territory 
itself. 

In a few words, to speak of victory in the 
future sense is to lose, not the war, which is 
won, T)ut the prospects of a complete and definite 
triumph over Prussian despotism. One should 
speak of victory in the past sense, and thereby 
demonstrate that the German would-be " invin- 
cible " armies are actually entrapped, and are 
being held in a grip of iron, the unshakable and 



